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MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NO. VI.—MARCH, 1849. 





Art. I.— TUE GERMAN REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


THE year eighteen hundred and forty-eight will be hence- 
forth, in the history of Europe, the normal year to which 
scholars, legislators, and nations will refer, as the date when 
a new phase in the social and political life of nations began ; 
as the period when a new foundation was laid for rights and 
obligations forming the basis of public and civil laws; and as 
an epoch from which the years of the people’s emancipation 
will be reckoned. The number “ forty-eight” has already 
acquired an importance for the student and statesman, as a 
mark in the history of the transatlantic nations, and more 
especially of that of Germany. It was in the year 1648 that 
the memorable Peace of Westphalia was concluded, which put 
an end to the fatal war that for thirty years had laid waste the 
whole of Germany, and which established a new system of 
state-rights and policy among the reigning princes. Although 
religion had been the pretext under which the rulers had 
called upon the people to take up arms and shed their blood, 
yet the stipulations of the treaty of peace showed their true 
design to have been personal aggrandizement and absolute 
power, without regarding the people, who together with their 
lands were disposed of like goods and chattels. In glaring 
contrast with this, the year 1848 shows the people rising, 
demanding and obtaining their sovereign independent power, 
and crowns and sceptres and thrones disposed of as goods and 
chattels fit only for collections of curiosities and antiquities. 
Retributive Justice seems to have chosen the very year of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the triumph of the Princes over 
the Germanic Union, to vindicate its own immutable laws, and 
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to show, by a contrast the more strikingly impressive, that 
wrong committed will be its own avenger. 

Of all the revolutions which this last year has seen, that in 
Germany deserves the greatest consideration, and more than 
has been generally bestowed upon this nation in a political 
respect. When quiet, sober Germany suddenly arouses from 
its political lethargy ; when we see a country which has here- 
tofore been known abroad only by its literature and art, but 
which, for the last two centuries, has hardly been heard of in 
politics, except in a few of its component parts, as Prussia 
and Austria, so that persons often ask in wonder whether a 
Prussian is a German, — when we see this nation of forty mil- 
lions of souls at last rise in its might and awake into a living 
consciousness of its existence, as one and indivisible, and of 
its rights as such by nature and nature’s law,—then the 
attention of even the most indifferent is arrested. We are led 
to inquire into the causes that have produced such a phenom- 
enon, which is evidently more than a mere feverish excitement 
accidentally brought on by some restless spirits, from a desire 
of notoriety and change. The apparent suddenness of this 
great commotion of the people may have led some to suppose 
that it was only a fitful fever, caught by contagion from a 
neighbouring country; those, however, who have taken an 
interest in the life of this nation, cannot have been surprised 
at the popular outbreak, but rather that it did not take place 
before. As a vessel filled with water, which is chilled through, 
requires but a slight concussion to change the fluid into one 
solid mass of ice, so in Germany it required but an impulse 
from without to make the political atmosphere, long charged 
with the elements of a violent storm, break out in a tempest 
which would shake every one of the thirty-eight states to its 
foundation. 

Political revolutions are, no doubt, always to be dreaded, 
as great temporary social evils, and those who pass through 
them are regarded as martyrs for future generations. But 
revolutions must not, on this account, be condemned as mon- 
strosities, conceived and born of evil, as many seem to think, 
who owe the blessings they now enjoy to the revolutions their 
forefathers accomplished. A sanctimonious cry of “ Law and 
Order” is raised on all such occasions, by men who regard 
only existing artificial laws, established, perhaps, by a despotic 
power in by-gone ages, and entirely disregard or overlook the 
fact that there is a law immutable and unchangeable as the 
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stars in heaven, and existing coeval with the universe itself, 
namely, the Law of Nature. If this law be violated in the 
physical world, it avenges and restores itself, and often, too, 
by violent and formidable outbreaks, upheaving all the ele- 
ments. ‘The law inherent in the moral world follows a like 
course, and although its voice may for a time be muffled and 


smothered, it will at last, with tones of thunder, break forth. 


and call out, “ Law and Order.” To uphold this law and 
order is true conservatism. 

A nation’s social and political organization must be in per- 
fect accordance with its peculiar character and that state of 
development which it has reached in the progressive course 
of the destiny of man. The forms of a state and its laws 
must be the natural exponent of the people’s spirit and genius 
and its human development, and they must grow out of these, 
but cannot and must not be engrafted thereon by an extrane- 
ous wilful power. The gradual changes in all organic bodies 
of nature follow according to inherent laws, and the external 
forms accommodate themselves to the development of the liv- 
ing principle which is working under them. If we try to 
check this natural growth, the violation will vindicate itself, 
and either death or monstrosities will be the consequence. 
When a nation has outgrown its existing political and social 
forms, or if the existing suitable and fitting forms are wilfully 
violated and changed, the living spirit working beneath them 
will maintain its right and try to restore itself. This effort 
we call a Revolution, and as such we do not only deem it 
justifiable, but unavoidable and demanded by the Law of God. 

There are some, however, who would condemn the resort 
to force under any circumstances, and maintain that love and 
forbearance are the only weapons that should ever be wielded. 
Undoubtedly they ought to rule and control all hearts, all class- 
es, and all nations ; but it is also true, that where these do not 
prevail, there they ought to be established. The field must 
be prepared to receive costly seed, that it may strike root and 
bear fruit. The great founder of the kingdom of peace and 
love laid down his life for the Law of God, and every one who 
will be his true follower must be willing to do the same, when 
the object is to uphold and maintain divine laws. The most 
scrupulous will allow the justness of self-defence by force, 
when life and limb are endangered, and should the same privy- 
uege be denied when a People’s life and existence are at 
stake ? 
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The question, whether the revolution which has broken out 
in Germany and is still going on, is justifiable, desirable, and 
necessary on the ground we have before claimed and pro- 
nounced as reasonable and just, it is our purpose to answer by 
giving a brief statement of the political condition of this coun- 
try, and this principally by facts, so that every one may draw 

“his own conclusion, and form an answer to the above question 
* himself; but we must plead, in the beginning, the insufficiency 
a of our space for a perfect statement of so vast a subject. 
Re Since the general watchword in Germany is, at present, 
oF “One Germany, one empire as of old, and a constitutional : 
representative government,” we shall begin with giving a brief e 
outline of what Germany was in former times, when it was yet ) 
called an empire, and when it was, at least nominally, a con- 
federated state ; we shall then proceed to state what the polit- 
ical condition was after the dissolution of the empire, and 
conclude with giving the plan of the projected union of the 
: new empire now in process of being established. 
1, The old Germanic empire may be said to have existed, at ‘ 
least nominally, from the time of Charlemagne, in the year i 
800, till Francis IT., in 1806. Charlemagne was the first who | 
renewed the title of Caesar (Kaiser) or Emperor, when he > 
was crowned Roman Emperor in the year 800, by Pope Leo 
“s III., at Rome. He connected with this title the claim of : 
FS universal sovereignty over all Christendom, and it was long & 
| considered as attached to the sovereignty of Rome. It was : 
therefore given to the oldest son of Louis the Pious, Lothaire, 
as King of Italy, and was afterwards bestowed upon Charles 
the Bald and other Italian princes, until Otho I., in 962, for P 
a ever united the imperial crown with the German royal dignity. ' 
- However, until Maximilian I., the title of Roman Emperor 
: was given only to those German kings who were crowned by 
of the Pope, otherwise they had only the title of Roman King. 
s After Maximilian had called himself, for the first time, Roman 
Emperor, the German kings took this title without having 
been in Rome. The last German king who was crowned in 
Italy was Charles V. 
Among the Carlovingians, the German crown was hereditary, 
but after their extinction it became elective, and the German 
kings were chosen by all the princes of the empire, until, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the elective right was 
confined to certain electoral princes ; this distinctly appears in 
1256, at the election of Emperor Richard of Cornwallis. 
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The electoral princes were those of Mayence, Treves, and 
Cologne, —as the first archbishop and chancellors of the em- 
ot those of the Palatinate, alternating for a time with 

avaria, and of Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bohemia. The 
other princes still demanded the right of participating in the 
election, but the electoral princes succeeded in maintaining their 
exclusive privilege, until Charles [V., in 1356, confirmed it 
by the edict called the Golden Bull. 

The qualifications required for the imperial dignity were to 
be of legitimate birth, a German, at least eighteen years old, 
of high nobility, at least a count, and in later times an elec- 
toral prince, not a clergyman, and not an infidel. Whena 
person of such qualifications had been elected, he had to sign 
the so called Capitulation, or compact drawn up by the elec- 
toral princes, which began, however, first, when Maximilian 
proposed his grandson, afterwards Charles V. Hereupon he 
was crowned as German King, at Aix la Chapelle, and in later 
times at Augsburg or Regensburg, and for the most part at 
Frankfort on the Maine, by bestowing upon him the imperial 
insignia, namely, the golden crown, gilt sceptre, golden globe, 
the sword of Charlemagne and that of St. Maurice, the gilt 
spurs, the dalmatica and other robes; at Milan he received 
an iron crown, and was finally crowned at Rome by the Pope. 
This last ceremony ceased, as we have said, with Maximilian I. 

The college of electoral princes remained the same, seven 
in number, till the Peace of Westphalia, except that Bohemia, 
after King Wenzel had been deposed in 1400, did not exer- 
cise her right, and was not admitted again into the electoral 
college till 1708. When the Elector Frederick V. of the 
Palatinate was outlawed, his electoral right and dignity were 
transferred to Bavaria; but at the Peace of Westphalia, it 
was stipulated that an eighth electoral dignity and vote should 
be created for the Palatinate, on condition that in case of the 
extinction of the Bavarian Wilhemian line, the Bavarian elec- 
toral vote should fall again to the Palatinate, and the eighth 
electorate should be discontinued. In 1692 a ninth electoral 
dignity was created by Leopold I., who made Brunswick 
Luneburg an electorate, but it was not admitted into the col- 
lege till 1710, after a long resistance on the part of the 
Estates of the empire. When, in 1777, the Bavarian line 
became extinct and its lands fell again to the Palatinate, the 
Bavarian electoral vote ceased, according to the previous 
agreement, and hence there were again but eight votes. 
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The electoral princes had privileges which the other Estates 
of the empire did not possess, beside their exclusive right of 
electing the emperor. They had royal honors, but not the 
title “‘ majesty ;”’ they were not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the imperial and aulic courts; their lands were indivisible, 
and they held their regalia without investiture. They were 
called, according to the Golden Bull, “ the seven pillars and 
lights of the holy empire ;”’ they could give advice, even when 
it was not called for, and could recommend matters to the 
emperor, as of wage urgency, through addresses ; and, 
finally, they had the right to draw up “ the capitulation of 
election,” of which we shall make mention presently. The 
Elector of Mayence was arch-chancellor. 

By the Peace at Luneburg, in 1801, the left bank of the 
Rhine was ceded to France, and important alterations became 
necessary, particularly since only the hereditary princes could 
receive indemnification from the German empire. On the 
14th of July, 1802, the imperial deputation was called at 
Regensburg, and through Russia and France a plan of indem- 
nification was proposed, by which only one ecclesiastical elec- 
toral prince, the Archbishop of Mayence, with the title of 
Electoral Prince and first Chancellor of the empire, and three 
new secular electoral princes, to wit, of Baden, Wurtemburg, 
and Hesse Cassel, and afterwards, also, Salzburg and the new 
arch-chancellor, were admitted into the electoral college. This 
took place on the 22nd of August, 1803. Thus there were 
now ten electoral princes. In 1805, by the Peace of Pres- 
burg, Bavaria and Wurtemburg received the royal titles, but 
still continued to be parts of the German empire. But on 
the 12th of July, 1806, at Paris, the Rhenish confederation 
was established, whereupon Bavaria, Wurtemberg, the Arch- 
chancellor, and Baden broke off their connection with the old 
German union. When the French ambassador declared at the 
Diet at Regensburg that Napoleon no longer recognized a 
German empire, and that he had taken the title of Protector 
of the Rhenish confederation, Francis II., on the 6th of 
August, 1806, laid down the crown as German Emperor, and 
discharged all princes and states from their further allegiance 
and duties to him as Emperor of Germany, and thus the 
complete ame eam sovereignty of all the different states 
was formally declared. 


The constitution of the German empire, which thus ended, 
may be said to have been principally based upon five imperial 
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laws: to wit, the Golden Bull of 1356, the Permanent Peace 
of the Land of 1495, the Imperial Capitulation beginning with 
Charles V., the Religious Peace of 1555, and the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. The import of these edicts or laws we 
will now briefly state. 

The Golden Bull is the imperial law which Charles IV. 
issued in 1356, at the Diet at Nuremberg, after it had been 
discussed by the states. It contained, in thirty chapters, rules 
regarding the electoral princes and their privileges, and par- 
ticularly those of the king of Bohemia; and regulations of 
the imperial election and coronation, of the currency, tolls, 
and feuds, and of the cities, whose further increase of power, 
at the expense of princes and sovereigns, Charles wished to 
check. 

The Permanent Peace of the Land was the law made and 
proclaimed in 1495 by Maximilian, by which all feuds and 
personal revenge were prohibited under a fine of two thousand 
marks in gold. The Estates were to assemble every year to 
maintain the peace and punish offences against it ; at the same 
time, an imperial court of justice was established, the judges 
of which were chosen by the Estates and the emperor, before 
whom subjects might enter complaints against their princes. 

The Capitulation of Election was the articles of agreement 
which the electoral princes drew up on the election of an 
emperor, and which the emperor, before entering upon his 
office, swore to maintain. The first capitulation was submitted 
by the electors, when Maximilian I. proposed his grandson, 
Charles V., as emperor. For every newly elected emperor a 
special capitulation was drawn up, called “ capitulatio czesa- 
rea,”’ but the main points remained the same ; they were that 
the emperor should take care of the church and the Pope, 
protect the empire, give the proper protection to the electoral 
and other princes, and leave them in their possessions and 
rights ; that he should undertake nothing without the consent 
of the Diet, enter into no compact without the concurrence of 
the same, support the police and commerce, impose no new 
taxes, keep in proper order the mint and currency, neither 
sell nor pledge any part of the empire, keep the stipulations 
of the Peace of Westphalia in force, reside in Germany, if 
possible ; not suffer foreign powers to interfere in matters of 
religion, preserve the peace of the land and the independence 
of the judicial authority, and the imperial postal arrange- 
ments, &c. By this means the princes secured to themselves 
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the power of forcing from the emperor concessions favorable 
to their own independent sway. 

The Religious Peace at Augsburg was concluded at the 
imperial Diet, held at this city in 1555. The import of this 
compact between the Protestant and Catholic princes was, 
that the Protestants should enjoy full exercise of their relig- 
ion and remain in possession of all the sequestrated ecclesi- 
astic estates. Each sovereign should have the right to es- 
tablish a prevailing religion of state, but should allow his 
subjects of a different faith to emigrate. Religious contro- 
versies should be settled in a peaceable manner; and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction should not extend to and have power over 
the faith and divine worship of the Protestants. The reformed 
church was, however, still excluded, and this compact in- 
cluded only the Lutheran church: at the Peace of Westpha- 
lia the Reformed church was also received into this compact. 

The Peace of Westphalia of 1648 established, besides the 
adjustment of religious controversies, the independent sover- 
eignty of the individual German states, which made the im- 
perial power dwindle into a mere shadow. Each prince ob- 
tained the right to make war, conclude peace, and negotiate 
treaties with foreign nations, and thus the bond of the united 
empire was in fact rent asunder, though the imperial title 
continued to linger for a century and a half. The diplomacy 
of cabinets now commenced. Each prince sought only his 
own independence in his own territory, regardless of the wel- 
fare of the whole nation, and even of his own subjects. The 
freedom of trade and commerce was checked, as each petty 
state was surrounded with a barrier of duties and imposts, to 
supply the wants of the expensive princely households ; the 
earnings of the industrious subjects were taxed and taken to 
uphold useless and ridiculous pride in courts, armies, and 
foreign diplomatic establishments. 

The laws of the empire were made at the imperial diets, 
which consisted of the Estates of the realm, and these were 
divided into Ecclesiastic and Secular Estates ; to the former 
belonged the clerical electors, archbishops and bishops, prel- 
ates, abbots and abbesses, the grand master of the Teutonic 
orders, and that of St. John; to the latter the secular elec- 
tors, dukes, princes, margraves, counts, and the free imperial 
cities. At first the emperor appeared in person at the diets, 
but afterwards by a commissioner, who was a prince of the 
empire. ‘The elector of Mayence, as chancellor of the em- 
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pire, was president of the diet, to whom the envoys of the 
Estates and foreign ambassadors presented their credentials. 
The business was transacted in three colleges; namely, 

First, That of the Electoral Princes, in which Mayence col- 
lected the votes. 

Second, That of Princes, which was divided into the clerical 
and secular benches. ‘The protestant bishops of Lubeck and 
Osnaburg sat on a cross-bench.. The counts of the empire had 
in this college no individual votes, (votum virile,) but were 
divided into four benches, namely, of the Wetterau, Swabia, 
Franconia, and Westphalia, of which each bench gave but one 
vote (votum curiatum); and, likewise, the prelates of the 
realm,—as abbots, prebendaries, and abbesses,— were di- 
vided into two benches, namely, the Swabian and Rhenish, 
and had two votes. The presidency was exercised alter- 
nately by the archbishop of Salzburg and the archduke of 
Austria. 

Third, That of the Free Imperial Cities, which was divided 
into two benches, the Rhenish and Swabian. The city where 
the diet sat had the honor of the presidency, and each city 
had one vote. 

Generally the majority of votes controlled all matters, ex- 
cept in religious affairs, and those concerning the individual 
Estates. Each of the colleges passed its resolutions separately, 
and then sought, by conference, to effect unanimity in the 
three colleges. This done, the resolution thus passed was 
called “ conclusum imperii,’”’ and laid before the emperor for 
ratification, and if it received his approbation, it became a 
law, and was called “an Edict of the Empire,” (Reichs- 
schluss,) and the publication of all the edicts passed at a 
diet was called ‘ recessus imperii,’’ (Reichsabschied.) The 
emperor might refuse this ratification in whole or in part, but 
he could not alter the import of the resolves, nor supply the 
needful assent of any one college. ‘The edicts having been 
signed, they were published and sent to the imperial courts 
for registration. The usual business of the diet was to pass, 
abolish, and interpret laws, to conclude war and peace, to 
make compacts and treaties, and transact other similar busi- 
ness. 

The last imperial diet was opened by Ferdinand ITI. in the 
ear 1653, at Regensburg, and closed the 17th of May, 1654. 
t is called the last, because the other diet, opened in 1663, 

remained in session till the dissolution of the empire, and was 
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closed without the promulgation of any laws. The laws passed 
at this last diet related to the appointment of judges to the 
imperial court, (Reichskammergericht,) and the forms of pro- 
cedure. It was a characteristic proceeding on the part of 
the German diet, that it presented minutely, in one hundred 
and sixty-one paragraphs, the forms under which justice might 
be demanded in the highest court of the empire, in matters 
where the value in dispute exceeded four hundred rixthalers, 
and laid down the forms of appeal from courts of the imperial 
states ; but left single judicial lords and magistrates to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over thieves, witches, and revilers of religion, 
and dispose of their lives without appeal or opposition. 
Leopold, the son and successor of Ferdinand, being of a 
weak mind and feeble character, allowed the members of the 
empire to establish completely their independent sovereignty. 
The idea of the century, which Richelieu had begun to carry 
out in France and Louis XIV. had adopted, namely, that of 
giving to the ruling sovereign or his chosen minister exclu- 
sively all power of government, was now likewise carried out 
in all the different states of Germany. Emperor Leopold, at 
his election in 1658, had been obliged by the princes to swear 
to uphold a capitulation which stipulated “ that the Estates 
should not assume the disposition of taxes, to the exclusion of 
their sovereigns ; and that they should not refuse contributions 
for the support of fortresses and garrisons, as decreed in the 
last recess of the diet; and if they should, on that account, 
make complaints at the imperial courts, they should be refused 
a hearing, and ordered to obey their sovereigns ; that the 
electoral princes and the other. Estates should be permitted to 
assemble and enter into leagues; that the electoral princes 
should be allowed, with the assistance of neighbouring states, 
to maintain their rights against their own subjects, and to force 
them to obedience ; and, finally, that, although complaints and 
suits arising in consequence of this compulsion of their subjects 
should be decided with all speed, nevertheless the princes 
should not be compelled to obey the mandates issued by the 
imperial and dulic courts at the instance of subjects.” 
hus the Estates and the subjects were entirely barred from 
the protection of the supreme power of the empire. More- 
over, at the diet called in 1663, on account of the war with 
the Turks, the emperor, for the first time, did not appear, to 
open it in person, but sent a commissioner to represent him. 
He afterwards permitted the princes who could not come to 
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an agreement, to leave the diet, and send ambassadors in 
their stead. The diet, formerly an assembly of all the princes, 
now became a congress of ambassadors, who could act only 
after communicating with their princes upon each question 
under discussion. ‘The consequent slowness in transacting 
business made the session of the diet permanent, and it con- 
tinued in session till the final dissolution of the empire, in 1806. 
The emperor also permitted each imperial Estate to raise the 
expenses for these embassies from their subjects, and thus he 
confirmed the permanency of the diet. The principal subjects 
discussed were the so called “ religious complaints,” arising 
from the relations of the different religious parties. 

Through the above cited stipulations in the capitulation to 
which Leopold agreed, the princes had become independent of 
the grants of taxes by their Estates and subjects, and thus 
they could easily break through all restraints which the 
Estates laid upon them. The electors of Bavaria and Bran- 
denburgh set the example to the others in dispensing entirely 
with the codperation of the Estates within their dominions. 
Instead of calling all the Estates together, they retained, at 
first, only committees, to perform the same duties which the 
assembled representatives had performed before; and these 
committees became, at last, permanent; or were abolished with- 
out any ceremony. 

It would lead us too far to go into a particular statement of 
the shameless violations of all existing rights and laws, which 
the princes committed in their respective dominions. The 
atrocities which some of them were guilty of seem almost in- 
credible. We will only refer to the brutalities of a Frederick 
William of Brandenburgh and a Charles Eugene of Wurtem- 
burg, as proof that we do not give too harsh a name to their 
base ies. 

Thus things went on, till on the Seine the corrupted _politi- 
cal atmosphere gave birth to a violent storm, which shook all 
Europe to its centre. The dawn of a new age broke on the 
world— the age of the Rights of the People and of their 
Sovereign Will; the age when it was to be received as a self- 
evident truth that the rulers are made for the people, and not 
the people for the rulers, and that the people shall have a 
voice in deciding on their own welfare. The princes saw the 
mighty spirit rising from the deep, which threatened their ex- 
istence. They rushed one and all to stifle or smother it in 
its cradle. But it embodied itself in one mighty giant, the 
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Titan of Corsica, who now like a tempest swept over the 
earth, overthrew all thrones, shattered the sceptres and tore 
the ermine of kings and princes. No earthly hand could 
approach and touch him, and he fell only by the hand which 
raised him. The thunderbolt of Heaven alone hurled him 
from his lofty station; and even then he rose a second time, 
like another Antzeus, when he touched his mother earth, and 
stood forth in his native strength; his unruly Titanic spirit 
knew no submission, and could not feel that it was only an in- 
strument wielded by the over-ruling Power by which he was 
overthrown a second time, not to rise again, having fulfilled 
his mission. 

The princes then began to breathe freely once more, and 
recover from the fright and dismay which had struck to their 
hearts, in gazing on the awful meteor which had passed before 
their eyes. They could not but see in it a messenger sent b 
a higher power, to reveal and teach solemn truth. Although 
they were pleased with the absolute sovereign sway which the 
King of kings had wielded to crush the wild demon of the 
people’s rule, yet they could not forget that he was a son of 
the Revolution, a man risen from the people, who had destroyed 
the vague yet sacred halo of the divine rights of kings, dimly 
floating round their sovereign thrones. As such, he was but 
the representative of the evil spirit which had broker forth 
on the Seine. Therefore he was banished to a desolate isle 
in the ocean, there to linger out his crushed existence, among 
the mighty waters — his only companions. 

However, this bitter lesson made a deep impression upon 
the minds of the princes, and filled them with a passing spirit 
of repentance, and a desire to mend their evil ways. 

The rulers who had stood foremost in the alliance against 
Napoleon, were the Emperor Alexander of Russia, Emperor 
Francis of Austria, and King Frederick William III. of Prus- 
sia. All three had passed through the bitter ordeal of humil- 
iation, and in the hours of sorrow had found in religion that 
consolation which they had vainly sought in earthly glory 
and power. They now looked upon their high vocation from 
a religious point of view. From Alexander, the most tal- 
ented but also the weakest of the three, the great idea pro- 
ceeded of establishing a European alliance, which should 
have for its basis the mild, love-breathing doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and not the narrow policy of temporal success. ‘This 
alliance was called by some, from reverential admiration, and 
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by others from a spirit of derision, the Holy Alliance. It 
was signed by the three monarchs, at Paris, on the 26th of 
September, 1315. They hereby declared to the whole world 
their pious resolution, both in the administration of their own 
kingdom, and in relation to other governments, to take for 
their guide only the commands of the Christian religion; the 
dictates of Justice, Christian Love, and Peace. ‘The three 
monarchs pledged themselves according to the words of the 
Scripture, which demand that all men should regard each 
other as brothers, to remain united and to aid each other like 
brothers on all occasions, and to show themselves to their sub- 
jects and armies as fathers, and to cause the same feeling of 
brotherhood to pervade their subjects ; and the states governed 
by them, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, should in future be only 
three branches of one and the same Christian people, who 
acknowledge as their only ruler Him to whom all power is 
given. All the princes of Europe were invited to join in this 
alliance, excepting the Turkish Sultan and the Pope. 

For the first time in the history of the world, the mighty of 
the earth had pronounced, in a solemn compact, the principle 
that all Christian Europe should unite in one alliance, in which 
the highest law for princes and subjects should be, brotherly 
love and kindness. If it had been possible to carry out this 
plan, the golden age, of which poets speak and common 
mortals dream, would have been realized. But in their be- 
lief that they wished only what was good and just, they had 
reserved the highest and final decision of all affairs to their 
own personal feeling, which, both with high and low, is influ- 
enced by accidental circumstances, and which cannot therefore 
be a safe guide in the intricate management of public affairs. 
The supreme rule of personal feeling was, in reality, nothing 
else but absolute unlimited power, whatever religious cloak 
the piety of the authors wished to throw over it. They, 
therefore, restored the tyranny against which they had called 
upon their people to draw the sword. “ Freedom” was the 
watchword and battle-ery which inspired the people of all 
classes to break the foreign yoke, and it was the princes them- 
selves who raised this word of enchantment, which electrified 
all hearts, the young and the old, high and low. 

To what degree disinterested love filled the hearts of the 
German princes, and influenced their conduct towards the 
people over whom they were now to resume control — their 
immediate actions showed, and in a manner which left no 
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doubt of the actual spirit which guided them. We see this 
distinctly, even in the attempt to give shape again to the frag- 
ments of the old Germanic empire. 

After the first victory over Napoleon, the princes of the 
Germanic states assembled at Vienna to take into considera- 
tion the new order of things which was to succeed the broken 
empire of foreign power. By an article in the treaty of Paris 
it had been decided “ that the states of Germany shall be in- 
dependent, and shall be united by a federative tie.” In pur- 
suance of this, thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sov- 
ereign states, that once existed, all the rest having been 
absorbed in these, met together. But most contradictory 
views and claims were brought forward. Some demanded 
that every thing should be placed again as it existed before 
the dissolution of the empire, and if possible, at the time of the 
Peace of Westphalia. These views were entertained by the 
smaller and mediatized princes. But neither Austria nor 
Prussia felt inclined to accept the imperial dignity, from which 
they could promise themselves no advantages under existing 
circumstances. They entertained the plan of uniting all parts 
that once belonged to the Germanic empire into one whole, 
which, without interfering with the internal government, 
should form a solid union against all foreign states. The new 
kingdoms created by Napoleon — Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
and also the Grand Duchy of Baden, made the most resolute 
resistance to any thing that might in the least disturb their 
independence. It might have been long before harmony 
would have been established, if the sudden reappearance of 
Napoleon, upon his return from Elba, had not driven them to 
a speedy conclusion. Instead of establishing a confederated 
state, they contented themselves with forming a confederation 
of states, which was based upon the entire equality of all the 
members, and had for its object only the preservation of inter- 
nal and external security. The compact was concluded on 
the 10th of June, 1815, eight days before the battle of Belle 
Alliance. Its principal provisions are as follows : — 

§ 1. The sovereign princes and the free cities of Germany, 
including the Emperor of Austria, and the Kings of Prussia, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands — the two former for all their 
possessions formerly belonging to the German empire, the 
King of Denmark for Holstein, and the King of the Nether- 
lands for the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg — enter into a per- 
petual confederation, which shall be called the German Con- 
federation. 
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§ 2. The design of it is the preservation of the external 
and internal security of Germany, and the independence and 
inviolability of the individual German states. 

§ 3. All members of the confederation have, as such, 
equal rights. ‘They all bind themselves equally to keep the 
federal compact. 

§ 4. The affairs of the federal union shall be transacted by 
a federal diet, at which all members, through their plenipo- 
tentiaries, have partly single, partly collective votes, in all 17. 

§ 5. Austria presides at the federal diet. Each member 
has the right to make proposals, and the president is bound 
to bring them up for consultation within a given time. 

§ 6. In cases regarding the making or altering of funda- 
mental laws of the confederation, of resolutions concerning 
the compact itself, the organic federal constitutions, and gen- 
erally useful arrangements, the diet forms itself into a ple- 
num, in which, in regard to the difference in size of the indi- 
vidual states, the following distribution of votes is agreed upon: 
six have 4 votes, five 3 votes, three 2 votes, and the rest 
only one, which make in all 69 (afterwards 70) votes. 

The assembly is in constant session, but may adjourn for 
four months at most. 

§ 9. The seat of the diet is at Frankfort on the Maine, 
and is fixed for Semptember Ist, 1815. 

§ 10. The first duty of the diet shall be the making of 
fundamental laws of the confederation, and the organic ar- 
rangement regarding its foreign military and internal relations. 

The following sections stipulated that all the members of the 
confederation should protect both the whole of Germany and 
each federal state against any aggression; that in case of war 
no one member should enter into separate negotiations with 
the enemy; that each state should retain the right of making 
treaties with other nations, provided they did not tend to prej- 
udice the safety of the confederation or of its members ; and 
that the members should not make war against each other, but 
submit their disputes to arbitration. 

The thirteenth section provided, “In all the federal states a 
representative constitution shall be established ;”’ and the eigh- 

teenth section guaranteed to the subjects of all the states the 
right of acquiring real estate in any one of them, and of emi- 
grating from one state into another without paying a tax on 
their property ; and lastly, uniform regulations regarding the 
liberty of the press and the security of authors and publishers 
against piracy. 
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This confederation was, as distinctly appears, only the act 
of the princes of Germany for the support of their own sov- 
ereign independence ; but not the act of the people, forming 
themselves into one nation. It was only after great exertions 
on the part of Prussia, that the thirteenth article was imsert- 
ed, which made it incumbent on all the states to introduce 
a representative form of government; and another article 
which guaranteed liberty of the press. No provision was 
made to enable the people of the individual states to obtain 
redress against their rulers, if they should be deprived of their 
rights ; nor were the rights of the people in the least defined, 
or the principles laid down on which the representative form 
of government should be established. All this was left to the 
sovereign will of each prince. Several states, however, pro- 
ceeded at once to comply with the thirteenth article of the 
compact, and gave constitutions, such as they were. Prussia, 
also, showed the best intentions at first, and made prepara- 
tions to give to its people a general representative form of 
government. On the 22nd of May, 1815, there appeared an 
edict of the king, that provincial diets should be constituted, 
out of which a general diet should be chosen. Of this we 
shall have occasion to speak more at large hereafter. The 
Prussian government, with Prince Hardenburg as chancellor 
at the head of the state, favored at first the free political de- 
velopment in Germany. Soon after the Peace at Tilsit, under 
the protection of the amiable and gifted Queen Louisa and 
the Baron Von Stein, an association had been formed called 
‘‘ the league of virtue,” (‘Tugendbund,) to which, besides the 
princes of the house, the most distinguished men belonged, as 
Fichte, Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, Arndt, Jahn, 
and others. The openly declared object of the society was the 
moral and mental culture of its members, whilst it in secret 
pursued the plan to prepare their native country, Germany, for 
redemption and elevation from its disgraceful humiliation and 
oppression. At the demand of the Emperor of the French 
this league was annulled, but it continued to exist in secret, 
and spread far beyond the boundaries of Prussia. As long 
as the enemy was near at hand, all onward movements in 
Prussia proceeded in the spirit of this league; but when 
peace was established, there were not wanting those who saw 
or pretended to see in this league tendencies dangerous to the 
state, or rather to the absolute monarchical principle, and 
endeavoured to represent them as such to the king, and to 
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the world in general. The expectations of the young genera- 
tion, who had in large numbers drawn the sword in their coun- 
try’s cause, were naturally and justly in favor of an internal 
political regeneration of the German people ; and this spirit 
prevailed particularly among the young men at the universi- 
ties, many of whom had manfully fought for freedom in the 
battles against the common enemy. ‘Lhe celebration of the 
three hundredth anniv ersary of the Reformation gave occasion 
for a large concourse of students from the different parts of 
the country at the Wartburg, to celebrate this festival, on the 
18th of October, 1818, this being the anniversary day of the 
victory over foreign thraldom. “The day was celebrated in 
the spirit which filled every heart; namely, enthusiasm for 
the regeneration of the German nation. ‘The impression which 
this celebration made upon all Young Germany was deep and 
astounding. But the governments and their servile supporters 
thought that the devil, who appeared to Luther three hundred 
years ago at this same place, had risen again and was actively 
at work. In addition to this, it happened that a Mr. Von 
Kotzebue, known to the English public by his dramatic works, 
made himself particularly obnoxious by his writings, ridiculing 
the generous enthusiastic spirit of the young; and, being in 
the pay and employ of the Russian government, he represented 
to the same the spirit prevailing in Germany as most danger- 
ous to the existing governments. A young man, a student at 
Jena, Charles Sand, a great enthusiast for the regeneration of 
his country, formed the | idea that Kotzebue intended to betray 
Germany to Russia, and he felt himself called upon to remove 
this Russian spy at all hazards. His resolution was soon 
taken ; the enemy fell by his dagger. 

This act, together with what had preceded, was sufficient to 
bring the princes to definite and rigorous measures, and the 
tyrannical acts which now followed year after year, and which 
have been continued till the year 1848, took their date 
from 1819. 

Prince Metternich, the Chancellor of Austria, who had long 
looked upon the onward movement of the people in different 
states with fear and dread, as diametrically opposed to his 
system of preserving the existing state of things, now deemed 
it high time to use effective means to check this innovating 
spirit of the age. Already, in the year previous, the Austrian 
ambassador had expressed, regarding the execution of the 
thirteenth article, the following view of his government: “It 
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is in existence ; it therefore must be executed, that is, there 
shall and must exist in all German states representative-con- 
stitutions, and they must therefore be introduced where they 
do not now exist. It lies in the nature of a promise, which is 
not bound to a certain time, that the fulfilment of it must be 
had as soon and as well as possible. But the wisdom of the 
government and the interest of the subjects require that the 
best of things should be attained under the given circum- 
stances.”” ‘Then he went on to say, that requisite time 
must be given to the governments to bring about the proper 
result. ‘Ihe Prussian ambassador, also, had, in a previous 
session, on the Sth of February, 1818, expressed himself in a 
similar way, saying that his government would now soon estab- 
lish the provincial diets, so that the essential part of the edict 
of the 22nd of May, 1815, would be carried out ; that it would 
then proceed in the way of experiment, and first establish 
what the welfare of the individual provinces required, and 
then see what could be done for a common bond which should 
unite all provinces. 

These declarations showed distinctly that neither of these 
great powers would be led into so great a departure from the 
absolute monarchial system as to bind its hands by a repre- 
sentative constitution ; and at the same time it became evident 
that they would not scruple to evade their promises and 
pledges by the most paltry and jesuitical subterfuges. 

Prince Metternich, after the occurrences mentioned, called 
a meeting of the ministers of all the principal states for the 
purpose of conferring together to determine in what manner 
the gaps left in the act of the confederation of 1815 should 
be filled up, and at the same time to decide upon measures to 
meet the danger of the moment. ‘The result of these confer- 
ences was the so called Resolutions at Karlsbad, which were 
saga on the 20th of September, 1819, at Frankfort. 

hey were as follows : 

1. That the confederate states should, at the next session, 
in the spirit of the monarchial principle and the preservation 
of the confederation, give their views on a proper interpreta- 
tion and explanation of the thirteenth article of the act of 
confederation. 

2. That, until definite executive regulations be established, 
provisional regulations should be introduced, for the purpose 
of carrying out and watching over the measures and resolu- 
tions necessary for the internal safety, according to the second 
section. 
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3. That provisional measures should immediately be taken 
for a thorough reform of schools and universities. 

4. That for the necessary superintendence over all matters 
of the press, and for the purpose of preventing the abuse of 
it, a provisional order should be generally introduced in regard 
to newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

5. That a central committee should be appointed for the 
express purpose of investigating the revolutionary intrigues 
discovered in several states. 

The presiding ambassador of Austria stated, in opening the 
session, that the most rigorous measures must be taken to 
suppress the fermentation ‘of minds in Germany ; that one of 
the principal causes of the excitement was the indefiniteness of 
the thirteenth article of the act of confederation, promising a 
representative form of government to the individual states ; 
that it was true that this promise had been given, but neither 
the time had been fixed when, nor the form in which it should 
be done. That nothing else had been understood by repre- 
sentative states, but what had always been understood by it in 
Germany, and that he was far from understanding by it a 
kind of government by the people according to foreign pat- 
terns; that, therefore, no constitutions should be granted in 
the different states until the diet had given an interpretation 
of the thirteenth article, which must be based upon upholding 
the monarchial principle, — that a wrong idea was abroad in 
regard to the extent of power and duties of the confederation ; 
that its object was its own self-preservation and that of the 
states, and, in this respect, it was the highest legislative 
body. The resolves of the diet, therefore, which related to 
the internal and external safety of the whole, the indepen- 
dence and inviolability of the individual members of the 
league, and the upholding of the existing order, must have a 
general binding force, and the execution of them must not be 
checked by separate legislation, and by the laws of a single 
confederate state. 

In accordance with the aforementioned resolutions and in 
the spirit of the sentiments expressed by the Austrian ambas- 
sador, the following measures were adopted: A committee 
of five members was appointed who should watch over the 
execution of the resolves of the diet. In case the resolves 
should meet with resistance on the part of the subjects of any 

state, and its own government should not be able to enforce 
them, the diet should enforce them by military power, and the 
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diet should determine on the number of troops and the states 
which should furnish them. The same should take place in 
case the government itself should refuse to carry out the 
resolves. 

In order to control the revolutionary spirit which had 
shown itself in the universities, a plenipotentiary of each state 
was to be appointed at each university, who should watch 
over the disciplinary regulations, the spirit of the professors 
in their lectures, and give them a salutary direction for fur- 
thering the objects of the state. All governments were en- 
joined to remove fur ever from public instruction every teach- 
er who should abuse his influence over the minds of the 
youth by spreading corrupting principles endangering the pub- 
lic peace and safety; and such a teacher should be excluded 
from admission to any other institution in any other state. 
All secret and prohibited associations of students in universi- 
ties, especially that of the Burschenschaft, should be strictly 
suppressed, and every individual, taking part in any such, 
should be excluded from holding any public office. 

To carry out the last resolution, a court of seven commis- 
sloners was appointed to assemble at Mayence, to carry on 
the investigations regarding “‘ the demagogic intrigues,” as 
they were called; all local authorities were ordered to deliver 
over to this committee the respective legal papers of prosecu- 
tion, and at the same time to pursue diligently all traces lead- 
ing to new discoveries. At the same time, extraordinary 
power was given to this committee to make arrests throughout 
all the German states, and to have the arrested persons 
brought to Mayence, where a safe custody was provided for 
them. 

The total subversion of all legal rights, which was effected 
through these measures, is so evident that it need not be dwelt 
upon. At the Congress of Vienna, absolute independence in 
regard to its internal affairs was guaranteed to each state ; but 
here was established a most arbitrary tribunal, which could 
arrest any individual in any state, and, on mere suspicion, drag 
him from his native state before its bar, and try him accord- 
ing to its own wish and pleasure. History has no other 
example, where a league was formed by so many absolute 
sovereigns for the special purpose of upholding their own ab- 
solute sway within their own dominions over their subjects. 

There exists no pretence of any apology for such measures 
as these ; it cannot be said that they were for the purpose of 
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upholding law and order, for the very measures themselves 
were a gross breach of the existing laws; and moreover, this 
very august body, which deserves better the name of a con- 
spiracy and band of tyrants, and which thought itself entitled 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the individual states, 
when their own safety was concerned, declared itself utterly 
incompetent to interfere in behalf of subjects, when their 
sacred rights were most grossly abused by their princes. A 
striking instance of this was the worse than piratical act of the 
Elector of Hesse, who pronounced null and void all the sales 
of domains made during the French dominion, without in- 
demnifying the individual purchasers. When these applied to 
the diet for redress, the Elector deprecated the interference 
of their body in the internal affairs of his state, and the un- 
fortunate persons, who had been robbed of their property in 
the most outrageous manner, remained unaided in their help- 
less condition. Another equally glaring instance of this kind 
occurred in 1857, when the present king of Hanover, upon 
his ascending the throne, set aside the established constitu- 
tion; and the diet, when applied to for upholding law and 
order, declared itself incompetent to interfere. It requires 
the patience of the German people to endure such outrages, 
and one would be inclined to doubt the Eternal Justice if no 
retribution should follow. 

Prince Metternich had, with these Resolutions at Karlsbad, 
only begun the great work of establishing the existing order 
of things. He full well saw that great danger threatened his 
system through the new constitutions which the states in the 
south of Germany had obtained, and by which the subjects 
had received rights which might lead to a partial rule of the 
people. But the diet had so far no right to interfere ; it was 
therefore necessary to get a semblance of right. For this 
purpose the Austrian cabinet invited all the German govern- 
ments to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, for the purpose of 
deliberating on and passing resolves regarding “* general sub- 
jects of the confederation.”’ On the 25th of November, 1819, 
this congress was opened, Prince Metternich presiding. 

To get a deeper insight into the principles and views of this 
statesman, we will here insert a letter which he wrote at this 
time to Baron de Berstett, minister at Baden. 


“Time advances amid storms; to strive to check its violent 
rushing, would be a vain endeavour. Firmness, moderation, and 
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union of well-calculated forces — these alone remain to the pro- 
tectors and friends of order; in these alone consists at present the 
duty of sovereigns and of disinterested statesmen; and he alone 
will deserve this title in the day of danger, who, convinced of what 
is possible and reasonable, does not, either through impotent desires 
or inertness, swerve from the noble aim towards which his exer- 
tions must be directed. That aim is easily determined. In our 
times it is nothing more nor less than the upholding of things as 
they are. To attain this aim is the only saving means, nay, per- 
haps the most appropriate to recover what has ‘been lost. Under 
the present circumstances the transition from the old to the new 
is attended with as much danger as the change from the new to 
what no longer exists. Both may alike produce an outbreak of 
disturbances, which must be avoided at any price. ‘To swerve in 
no way from the existing order of things, of whatever origin it 
may be, and to make alterations, if they appear absolutely necessa- 
ry, without constraint and with a maturely considered resolution — 
this is the first duty of a government which wishes to resist. the 
curse of our century. Such a determination, however just and 
natural it may be, will certainly provoke obstinate conflicts ; but 
the advantage of standing upon a well known and admitted foun- 
dation is evident, because it will be easy, from this position, to 
frustrate and check the uncertain movements of the enemy in all 
directions. The fortification of the German league offers at 
present, to each of the states, an actual guaranty —an inestimable 
advantage under the present circumstances, of which we could 
make sure only in the way prescribed. The rules which the 
German governments will have henceforth to pursue may be 
pointed out in a few words: first, confidence in the duration of the 
peace of Europe, as well as in the unanimity of the principles 
guiding the great powers; secondly, conscientious attention to 
their own system of administration; thirdly, perseverance in 
maintaining the legal foundations of existing institutions, and a 
firm determination to defend them with vigor and caution against 
every individual attack ; and also, fourthly, the improvement of 
radical defects in the national institutions, with a public statement 
of the reasons of each improvement; fifthly, in case of insuffi- 
ciency of individual means, to call for the support of the league, 
which each member has the most sacred right to demand, and 
which, according to the new regulations, cannot be refused.” 


The result of this second congress at Vienna was the so 
called “ concluding Act at Vienna” (Wiener Schlussacte), of 
which we shall give here a few articles, whereby its spirit may 
be sufficiently seen. The indefiniteness with which the whole 
was worded admitted of any interpretation which the princes 
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might, in future, hold it for their advantage to make. It must 
also be stated, that as soon as the good-natured German people 
had received the tidings of this new congress, they had in- 
dulged in the fond hopes that now many of their grievances 
would find in these conferences at least a hearing and some 
consideration. It was particularly the commercial portion of 
the people which suffered under severe oppression. All the 
states being sovereign, each one thought it proper to its digni- 
ty and advantage to surround its own territory (which might, 
in most cases, be called only a patch of land,) with customs 
and duties hostile to every other state, both foreign and Ger- 
man. ‘The most ardent advocate for the protective system 
will at once admit the baneful effect this state of things must 
produce upon all trade and commerce. ‘The merchants, who 
were assembled at the fair in Frankfort in 1819, sent a_peti- 
tion to the diet, setting forth the condition of the country ; 
but without attaining a hearing. They then established a 
German Commercial Union, and sent a special commissioner, 
Professor List of ‘Tubingen, to Vienna, to represent their cause 
to the Congress at Vienna. But he was at once, without cere- 
mony, sent back with the answer, ‘‘ that the Commercial Union 
being an unlawful self-constituted association, could neither be 
heard nor considered by the Congress.”” ‘The same answer 
was given to the petition of the so called ‘ Anti-piratical 
Union,” which had been formed at the Hanseatic cities, and 
had petitioned for a general German flag, because under it the 
German shipping would be protected against foreign oppres- 
sion, and the piracy of the Barbarians.* But through the 
influence of Metternich, supported by Prussia, this august 
body resolved to settle only political questions, for which spe- 
cial purpose they were convened. What these political ques- 
tions were the following articles show sufficiently. 

Sections 25 and 26 read thus: ‘ The maintenance of inter- 
nal peace and order in the states belongs to their respective 
governments alone, but by virtue of the obligation of the fed- 
eral members to lend mutual assistance, the codperation of all 
may take place for the preservation and restoration of quiet, 
in case of open revolt or dangerous movements in several 
states on part of the subjects; and if any government should 











* In the spring of 1817 there had appeared two corsairs of Tunis in the 
German or North Sea, and had captured, almost in sight of the German coast, 
the ships Ocean of Hamburg. and Christina of Lubeck, and: afterwards two 
other vessels. 
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be hindered, in case of a revolt, from asking assistance from 
the confederation, the same shall interfere of its own accord.”’ 

Sections 57, 58, and 59 provide that the whole power of 
state must remain united in the sovereign, who could be 
bound by a representative constitution, only in the exercise 
of certain rights ; but not be limited by the same in the fulfil- 
ment of his federal obligations ; and that where the publica- 
tion of legislative transactions was allowed, the bounds of free 
speech must not be overstepped either in debates nor in the 
printed publication, so that the peace of the individual state 
or that of the whole of Germany might be endangered. 

Most rigorous measures were also adopted to keep the press 
within perfect control, and to prevent the voice of the op- 
pressed from making itself heard. In accordance with the 
resolutions at Karlsbad, a law was issued on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1819, to be in force for five years, but which was re- 
newed in 1824. Its provisions were as follows: 1. All 
periodical writings, and all other writings of less than twenty 
sheets, must be subjected to a previous censorship, and the 
single states are responsible, in this respect, one to the other 
and to the whole confederation. 2. The diet is entitled, of its 
own accord, to prohibit writings, and the editor of a suppressed 
newspaper or other periodical shall not be admitted to the 
editorship of any other similar paper for the next five years. 
3. Complaints of governments regarding the abuse of the 
press in other states, shall be legally prosecuted in states 
where the writings were printed. 4. In regard to writings 
of more than twenty sheets, it is left to the individual govern- 
ments, whether they will introduce a censorship or leave them 
to the superintendence of the police, and under a legal prose- 
cution on the same, but, 5. it is required that in works of over 
twenty sheets, the name of the publisher, and if the work be a 
periodical, the name of the editor, must be inserted, and that 
all the books which do not bear the names mentioned, shall 
be confiscated and not be sold in any state. 

In consequence of this law a number of newspapers and 
periodicals were suppressed. Afterwards the diet directed 
its attention also to greater works, and to the attempts of some 
booksellers in neighbouring countries to spread in Germany 
political writings of a passionate import. The governments 
were requested to give notice of those writings, the sup- 
pression and prosecution of which were deemed necessary 
because their contents were dangerous to the state. Cat- 
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alogues of writings prohibited in the single states were hand- 
ed in, and prohibitions were now likewise issued by the dict. 
Matters at length came to such a pass, that not only all the 
books published by certain booksellers, but also all the writ- 
ings of certain authors, that had not yet been published, were 
prohibited. The law of the diet of July 5th, 1832, prohibited 
all political writings which were published in the German lan- 
guage out of the confederated states, unless a special permis- 
sion had been obtained from the governments. The edict of 
June 28th made it incumbent upon the governments to take 
care, in regard to the publication of the transactions in repre- 
sentative bodies, that the bounds of free discussion should not 
be overstepped, and attacks upon the diet should be prevent- 
ed. A later edict of April 28th, 1836, prohibited the publica- 
tion of any news regarding debates in German representative 
bodies, in newspapers and periodicals, from other than the offi- 
cial sources appointed for publishing them. 

The independent position of the princes was now fortified 
to their hearts’ content, and if it was not, no one was to blame 
but themselves, since the people were not even allowed to 
present petitions to the diet. Each one now dispensed at 
his own paternal board the blessings of an almost absolute 
government to the subjects of his land, over whom he had 
been called to rule “ by the grace of God.” Their represent- 
atives were in constant session at Frankfort; but for what 
purpose and to what use it would be difficult to say. If one 
prince was recommended on account of his general inefficiency, 
and another for the art of doing the least possible work in the 
greatest possible time, this dignified body would undoubtedly 
accept both. The people lived on quietly, and if it be true 
that those states are governed best of which history has least 
to record, the German states may be said to have enjoyed this 
enviable position. The revolution of France, in 1830, found 
Germany in deep repose ; however, the crowing of the Gallic 
cock awoke the people somewhat from their slumbers. 

We have no space to specify the various movements that 
took place in different states. The princes became startled 
at this new and daring spirit of reform which showed itself 
among their subjects, and the result was the issue of six new 
edicts, dated June 28th, 1832, which are the crowning piece 
of their despotic fabric. The edicts speak for themselves, 
and we give here the document itself, rather than offer any 
remarks or indulge in denunciation or lamentation over the 
rights infringed and trampled under foot. 
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“ Since a German sovereign can be bound by a constitution to 
the codperation with the estates only in the ezercise of certain 
rights, he not only may but must reject any petition which is in 
conflict with the same. If the representative assemblies attempt 
to make the granting of taxes dependent upon obtaining other 
wishes, such proceedings are to be classed among revolt and 
resistance to the government, as specified in the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth sections. A committee shall be appointed at the 
federal diet to watch over the transactions of the representatives 
in the individual states, and to inform the diet of all petitions and 
resolutions conflicting with the rights of governments. The diet 
has the exclusive right of interpreting its own laws and compacts.” 


The new restrictive measures in regard to the press, we 
have already mentioned. Here we must leave the proceedings 
of the confederation of German princes. Some idea, at least, 
may be formed of the political condition of Germany, as re- 
gards its union into one nation and the freedom of the people. 
If we should go into the particular grievances which the sub- 
jects in each particular state had to endure, volumes would 
be required to set them forth. We think it, however, neces- 
sary to take more particular notice of one individual state, be- 
cause it is more generally known abroad, and enjoys a certain 
reputation for its administration in some of its internal affairs 
—we mean Prussia. In regard to Austria it need only be 
stated that there the principles of Metternich were carried 
out to the fullest extent, and unblushing absolutism reigned 
with a vigor and energy which give history no chance of re- 
cording any acts or events indicative of the existence of life 
within the body politic. We will therefore pass over this state 
entirely, and turn our eyes to the other, where some life and 
energy were shown to exist both on the part of the govern- 
ment and the people. 

The fact that the king of Prussia, on the 3rd of February, 
1847, issued a patent, which was intended to be the long 
promised constitution, and by which the States General were 
called together to assemble in one body at Berlin, has been 
alleged by some (no doubt from ignorance of the actual state 
of things,) as a proof of the development of political rights 
in Germany, Prussia being one of the greatest states of the 
confederation, counting 15,600,000 inhabitants, of whom 11,- 
900,000 belong to the Germanic confederation. So far from 
this being the case, we think it serves as an additional proof 
that all established law was disregarded, and absolutism pro- 
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claimed as the basis and fundamental principle of government. 
A short allusion to this first assembly of States General in 
Prussia may be of interest, to see whether the German people 
had a legitimate cause to resort to a revolution and demand 
law and order. 

Tt was as early as the 22nd of May, 1815, that the late 
king of Prussia issued a decree, declaring that a representa- 
tion of the people should be formed, and that for this purpose 
provincial diets should be restored in those provinces where 
they had formerly existed, and should be instituted where they 
had not existed; that of these provincial diets a general as- 
sembly of representatives should be chosen to meet at Berlin, 
and the power of these representatives should extend to the 
deliberation on all subjects of legislation which concern the 
rights of person and property of citizens, including taxation ; 
that without delay a committee should be appointed, consisting 
of intelligent statesmen and citizens of the provinces, whose 
duty it should be, first, to organize the provincial diets, sec- 
ondly, the general diet of the kindgom, thirdly, to frame a 
constitution. 

This committee met on the Ist of September following ; but 
all that resulted from it was the decree of the 5th of June, 
1823, concerning the establishment of provincial diets. The 
king, at the same time, reserved to himself the decision when 
the calling together of the States General should be necessary, 
and how they should be formed out of the provincial Estates. 
This law provided, first, that the possession of real estate 
should be the qualification of the members, that to them should 
be submitted for deliberation all propositions of laws which 
concern the province alone ; secondly, so long as there existed 
no General Diet of Estates, propositions of such general laws 
which relate to alterations of rights regarding persons and 
property and taxes, in so far as they concern the province, 
should be laid before them for deliberation ; thirdly, petitions 
and complaints which relate to the especial welfare and inter- 
est of the province should be received and examined by the 
king, who would then give his determination concerning them. 

It was also provided that desirable changes in these special 
laws should be had only upon consulting the provincial diets. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these provincial diets 
had no legislative power, but had merely to give their opinion 
on the proposed laws which the crown should lay before them ; 
the crown could, nevertheless, issue such laws as it pleased. 
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Previous to this, another decree or law had been issued, 
bearing date the 17th of January, 1820, concerning the 
administration of the state debts, which stated : 


“We declare this account of the state debts for ever closed. 
Over and above the sums therein stated, no certificate of state 
debt or any other document concerning the state debt shall be 
issued. 

“If the state should in future be obliged, for its preservation, 
or for the furthering of the general good, to take up a new loan, 
then this can be done only with the cooperation and under the 
guarantee of the future assembly of the States General.” . 


By this same decree, a board of administration of state 
debts was instituted, consisting of four persons, and it was 
established that the members thereof should in future be pro- 
posed by the assembly of the States General, and furthermore, 
‘the board of administration of state debts should be obliged 
to give a yearly account to the future diet of the States Gene- 
ral;” and “ until the meeting of the States General, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the magistrate and the board of administra- 
tion, should yearly, after the account had been rendered, take 
into safe keeping the redeemed documents of state debts, and 
take measures for the separate and safe deposit of the same.” 

These were the three principal decrees or laws issued by 
the late King Frederick William III., granted of his own free 
will and absolute sovereign power, which continued unabated, 
and was transmitted to the present incumbent of the Prussian 
throne. ‘Thirty-two years had the subjects of this kingdom 
waited patiently for the fulfilment of the law of 1815, and 
that of the thirteenth article of the act of confederation. 
Finally, on the third of February, 1847, the hope of the people 
so long deferred was to be realized, and expectation was at the 
highest, though the seven years’ reign of the present king 
allowed no one to expect the most liberal of grants. But the 
people were stunned and paralyzed when the letters patent of 
the king were made public. After stating in the preamble 
that it had ever been his anxious care to develop the relations 
of the Estates of the kingdom, and that it was one of the 
weightiest problems laid by God upon him to solve, and that 
in doing so he had had a twofold aim, namely, to transmit the 
rights, the dignity, and the power of the crown inherited from 
his ancestors, intact and unabated to his successors, but at the 
same time to grant to the Estates that codperation which was 
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in harmony with those rights and the peculiar relations of the 
kingdom, he continued : 


“In respect whereof — continuing to build on the laws given 
by my royal father, particularly on the ordinance respecting the 
national debt of the 17th of January, 1820, and on the law 
respecting the formation of provincial diets of the 5th of June, 
1825 — we decree as follows: 

“TJ. As often as the wants of the state may require either fresh 
loans or the introduction of new taxes, or the increase of them, 
we will call together around us the provincial diets of the king- 
dom in a United Diet, in order, first, to call into play that coéper- 
ation of the diets provided by the ordinance respecting the na- 
tional debt, and, second, to assure us of their consent. 

“TI. We will call together, at periodical times, a@ committee of 
the United Diet. 

“III. To the United Diet, and, as its representative, to the 
committee of the United Diet, we entrust: 

“a, In reference to the counsel of the diet in matters of legisla- 
tion, the same coéperation which was assigned to the provincial 
diets by the law of 1823. 

“. The cooperation of the diet in paying the interest on and in 
liquidating the state debts, provided by law of Jan. 17th, 1820, 
in so far as such business is not confided to the deputation of the 
diet for the national debt. 

“ec. The right of petition upon internal affairs that are not 
merely provincial.” 


This now was the great work, the result of thirty-two years’ 
deliberation ; and this deliberation would have been protracted 
still longer, if the crown had not been sadly in want of money, 
and no banker was willing to engage a loan without the consent 
of the States General, according to the law of 1820. This 
royal decree cannot possibly be called a constitution, nor did the 
royal author consider it as such, as he himself declared, in his 
royal speech delivered at the opening of the diet, on the 11th 
of April, 1847; nay, he distinctly declared that the absolute 
monarchial power should be sustained by him intact and unim- 
paired, and in accordance with this, the people have no rights 
whatsoever, except those granted by the crown. But, in the 
present instance, the king recognized not even former laws 
issued by his predecessor, but vindicated to himself the right 
0° giving such interpretation to past laws, and carry out such 
thereof and as much thereof as he saw fit and proper. The 
royal speech is a fit commentary on the letters patent, by some 
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called a constitution, and as such must be noticed here. It 
occupied, in printing, nine large octavo pages, of which we 
will give here a few passages, from which it will appear that 
this document stands prominent among all royal speeches of 
Europe for insolence and foul-heartedness. The royal orator 
speaks, for instance, as follows : — 


“T feel myself impelled to make the solemn declaration: that 
no power on earth shail ever succeed in inducing ME to change 
the natural relation between the Prince and the people, which is, 
especially with us, so powerful through its living truth, into a 
conventional and constitutional one, and that I shall never allow 
a written piece of paper to force itself, like a second providence, 
so to speak, between our Lord God in Heaven and this country, 
in order to rule us by its paragraphs and by them to supply the 
old sacred loyalty.” 


“It has been God’s pleasure to make Prussia great through the 
sword, through the sword of war externally, and through the sword 
of the spirit internally, but surely not through that of the negative 
spirit of the age, but through that of the spirit of order and subor- 
dination. I proclaim it, gentlemen: As in the camp, without the 
greatest pressing danger and greatest folly, only one will is allowed 
to command, so the destinies of this land, if it shall not instantly 
fall from its height, can only be guided by one will, and if the 
king of Prussia should commit an outrage by demanding from his 
subjects the obedience of a slave, he would surely commit a far 
greater outrage if he should not demand from them that which is 
the crown of the free man, obedience for the sake of God and 
conscience.” 


“You, gentlemen, are German states, in the old established 
meaning of the word, that is, above all and essentially ‘ advocates 
and curators of your proper rights,’ and of the rights of the states 
whose confidence has sent the greater part of you here. Beside 
this you have to exercise the rights which the crown has granted 
you. Moreover, you are conscientiously to give to the crown the 
advice which it asks from you. Finally you have the liberty of 
laying before the throne, but only after mature examination, pedi- 
tions and complaints, taken from your sphere of action and from 
your range of vision.” 


“These are the rights, and these the duties of German states, 
and this is your glorious calling. But it is not your calling ‘to 
represent opinions, and to make prevalent the opinions of the 
schools and of the age. This is thoroughly un-German, and be- 
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sides thoroughly impracticable for the welfare of the whole, for it 
leads to indissoluble entanglements with the crown, which is to 
ule according to the law of God and of the land, and according 
to its own free will; but must not and cannot rule according to 


the will of mayorities, if Prussia shall not soon become an empty 
sound in Europe.” 


The speech had the beneficial effect of uniting at once the 
liberal members of the different provinces. The representatives 
from the provinces of Prussia and Silesia, who already before 
had desired to declare themselves incompetent, and thus throw 
to the government the gauntlet, now wanted to leave Berlin 
directly. The more practical Rhinelanders, however, dissuad- 
ed them from doing so, by stating that a calm perseverance 
and an actual beginning of the fight would be both better and 
braver than leavi ing the field before the battle. 'T hey now 
agreed to move an address as an answer to the speech from the 
throne, although the order of business, minutely prescribed by 
the king, had not mentioned such a procedure. ‘This motion 
was accordingly made and carried, without any resistance on 
the part of the royal commissary, the minister of the interior. 
The idea and plan was to express, in this address, a reserva- 
tion of all the rights which the previous laws, particularly 
those of 1820 and 1825, which we have stated at large 
before, had given to the states, and which this new law, estab- 
lishing the present general diet, had broken and violated. 
They wished to stand on a legal ground solely, which they now 
saw breaking from underneath them, and threatening the over- 
throw of all existing social and political order. They main- 
tained, that since the laws and royal decrees of June 5th, 1823, 
and January 17th, 1820, were pretended to have been carried 
out and fulfilled by calling together a general diet of the king- 
dom, this diet of the States General had acquired and now 
possessed all the rights founded upon and given in those laws ; 
namely, that the law of 1820 made it the duty of the depart- 
ment or board of administration of the state debts to give an 
annual account to the assembly of the States General, and 
that thereby this stated periodical return of the general diet 
was guaranteed; that this same law decreed the codperation 
and guarantee of the general diet not only in regard to loans, 
for which the whole collective property of the state was to be 
given as security, or which served for purposes of peace ; but 
also in regard to every new loan, which the state should be 
obliged to take up for its preservation, or the promotion of the 
general welfare. 
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Further, they declared that the guarantee of state debts was 
essentially dependent upon an accurate knowledge of the 
financial condition of the state, and upon the condition of the 
property of the state, by reason of which the codperation of 
Hh the diet in the disposition of the domains which goes beyond 
the articles of the law of 1820, formed a part of its rights. 

Further, that the law of 1823 decreed, that so long as no 
general diet of the states should take place, the propositions 
of general laws should be laid before the provincial diets, but 
that by the actual constitution and establishment of the gener- 
al diet, this enactment had naturally expired, so that now the 
general diet must be consulted in regard to all general laws 
which contemplated changes concerning the rights of persons 
and property, and concerning taxes, and that this legal right 
could not be transfered upon the provisional diets, nor upon 
the assembly of the united committees, as decreed in this new 
law of February, 1847. 

These were the rights, which were claimed as rights, based 
upon laws in existence before the new decree, and they were 
manfully maintained by able speakers, of whom we will only 
name as the most prominent, Berkerath, Hauseman, and 
Camphausen of the Rhenish Province, and Von Vincke of 
Westphalia, men on whom, at this present moment, the king 
depends for his sole support and safety. ‘The sentiments and 
principles of the crown had already been plainly expressed by 
the king in his speech, and through the letter patent itself; but 
they were now openly stated again, and defended by the 
servants, and advocates, and servile followers of the crown, 
j and thus an open proclamation and declaration was made in 
face of the whole world, that the sixteen millions of people of 
the Prussian kingdom had no rights and could not claim a 
legal ground for any rights, but that they depended solely 
upon the grace and absolute will of their sovereign and king. 
| All the arguments which they could oppose to the able demon- 

) strations of the advocates of law and order, the liberal repre- 
sentatives, were but variations or a decided repetition of the 
theme in the king’s speech, that, as heir to an unimpaired crown, 
he knew himself to be perfectly free from any obligation in 
regard to things that had not been carried out, and “ that no 
power on earth would succeed in inducing him to change the 
relation between the prince and the people into a conventional 
and constitutional one.’’ ‘The ministers of justice, Uhden and 
Lavigny, the jurist of European reputation, standing at the 
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head of the historical school in law, argued in this same man- 
ner; nay, the former, Uhden, said quite naively, that the 
contest about the legal point was of no use, since the question 
here was about the interpretation of laws, on the correctness 
or incorrectness of which not the assembly but the king had 
to decide ; and that he had already decided; and hence the 
question of legality had been disposed of. The words “ Stat 
pro ratione voluntas,”’ were never more strictly applied. It 
was asserted, that the ground taken in the address to the king 
—that the states had certain rights, flowing from previous laws 
—could not be maintained, because it was not in harmony with 
the fundamental principle of absolute and unlimited power in 
the crown; that the present king was not bound by the laws of 
his predecessor, but could interpret them as he liked, or could 
annul them at pleasure ; and this present decree of February 
was given from the king’s own free will and grace, as a boon, 
which the giver could withdraw when he pleased. ‘The states, 
therefore, could not demand any rights, or reserve to them- 
selves any rights based upon previous laws; all that they 
could do was to ask his Majesty to give them certain laws. 
An amendment to this effect was adopted, and thus the liberal 
party for law and order defeated. It must be understood, 
however, that the two houses were convened in joint ballot. 
A Protest or Reservation of rights, specifying the rights guar- 
anteed by former laws and violated by the new decree, was 
then presented, signed by one hundred and thirty-eight mem- 
bers, to be inserted in the record of the house; but the mar- 
shal refused to receive and record it. 

Mention must be made of a petition which came under 
discussion, touching the freedom of religious belief, and the 
relation of religion to political rights. According to the Peace 
of Westphalia, three religious parties were recognized ; name- 
ly, The Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Reformed. ‘The 
union of the two latter was established in Prussia under the 
name of Evangelical Church. A special ‘ Evangelical Church 
Liturgy ”’ was introduced in Prussia in 1821, and more or less 
forced upon the congregations. A decree of 1334 compelled, 
also, all churches not united to adopt the liturgy, (Agende,) 
but many Lutherans resisted, and emigrated in consequence. 
The present king, in 1846, allowed those Old Lutherans, as 
they are designated, to constitute independent congregations. 
Nevertheless, the king’s design, from the beginning of his 
reign, had been to establish the so called ‘ Christian State,” 
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which means that Christianity, as a dogmatic system, shall be 
recognized as the highest principle, and be carried out by the 
government, applying it to civil laws and other relations of 
state, so that only Christians shall have full civie rights. But 
one could not stop here: the state could recognize only those 
parties as Christians who adhered to the Christian dogmatic 
system approved by the head of the state; and the dissenters 
from this state-Christian church were tolerated only on re- 
strictive conditions, but had not the usual political rights. In 
other states Prussia was imitated in this respect, and in the 
Electorate of Hesse the government went so far as to exclude 
the German Catholics from holding a solemn funeral service. 
Prussia sought, also, in an indirect way, to enforce her pecu- 
liar Christian church upon her subjects. In filling important 
offices, the government often looked more upon the Prussian 
Christianity, than the capacity of the candidates. It once 
happened that a representative was rejected on account of his 
German Catholic faith. 

A petition was now introduced and passed by both houses, 
requesting the king to alter the law in so far that the qualifi- 
cation of electors and representatives should no longer depend 
upon their connection with one of the Christian churches, but 
that all who profess to belong to the Christian religion should 
have the right of franchise. 

This petition, however, together with three others, though 
presented by a majority of two thirds of both chambers, was 
entirely ignored by the king—a proceeding unheard of before, 
as the ordinary mode had been for the king either to reject a 
petition or to promise to consider it. He could not have man- 
ifested more strongly his contempt for the Estates and their 
relation to the crown. 

Our space does not allow us to enter further into the pro- 
ceedings of this first united diet of Prussia. 

We hope that it will appear, from the brief statement we 
have given above, that the very act for which the king of 
Prussia was lauded abroad, was a gross infringement and vio- 
lation of law and the rights of the people; and, at the same 
time, that the champions of law and order and the People’s 
Rights used their utmost exertions to obtain and secure these 
rights in a peaceable manner. Years before, similar champions 
of liberty had sprung up in all the different states, and partic- 
ularly in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where such as Itzstein, 
Welcker, Bassermann, Hecker, had fought for the people’s 
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? cause without weariness, and had long ago prepared for a 
general demand of rights, which the beginning of the year . 
1848 has heard repeated from all the thirty- -eight states of ) 
Germany at once, and it must not be thought ‘that it was only . 
4 the outbreak in France which made these claims spring up 
suddenly and by accident. As a proof of this we will only refer 
to the fact that it was as early as the fifth of F ‘ebruary last that 
in the second chamber, in Baden, a petition to the Duke was 
‘i moved, that he would take proper steps to effect a representa- 
tion of the German states at the diet in Frankfort, for the 
purpose of creating a uniform German legislation and national 
institutions. A newspaper, ‘The Suabian Mercury,”’ published 
at the same time ten petitions from Heidelberg, which asked 
for the restoration of the liberty of the press, and freedom of 
religion, a general arming of the people, that the military 
should be sworn upon the constitution, and the sectarian 
schools changed into general schools of the people ; for a code ; 
of police laws, and the transfer of the power of punishment ' 
for police offences to the regular courts ; for regulations re- } 
garding the communes, and checking the accumulation of : 
landed property in the hands of speculators; for the estab- i | 
lishment of trial by jury, a representation of the people at i |: 
the diet, and the abolition of capital punishment. We enu- | 
merate these demands, for the purpose of showing that the Fit 
wishes of the people were of a decided character before the i 
revolution had broken out in France. ‘This event was, how- 
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ever, the external impulse which concentrated the courage of ip 
the people, and enabled them to speak with authority. 

The apparently sudden convention of fifty men, from differ- HT, 
ent states in Germany, who stood forth, at once, as an execu- i |: 
tive committee, to call together a general congress of repre- Ww 
sentatives from the whole of Germany, and thus to effect a ne 


national union of the German people, had been prepared for 
years before, and now only stood prominent to public view 





when the curtain could with safety be drawn aside. After at 

the disgraceful humiliation of Germany, as one nation, which op 
* had been effected by her princes during two centuries, and | 
. after she had sunk to the lowest degree of debasement through aT. 
: the high treason of the Be who entered into a league a | 
2 under the protection of Napoleon against their common native on 
q country —it was the years 1813, 14, and 715 which saw onee fi 
3 more a feeling of nationality and patriotism kindle in the Ger- at 


Z man breast, and all the people of the different states unite to 
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shake off the foreign yoke. The deeds which the generous 
enthusiasm of united Germany then performed will for ever 
remain stamped upon the page of her history in bold relief. 
But the treachery of the princes was displayed again in the 
formation of the new confederation. ‘The political education 
of the people at large had not yet been sufficiently devel- 
oped to make them feel this deception, so as to resort at once 
to proper means for ensuring their liberty and union. ‘There 
were but few men who stood forth to combat the internal foe ; 
and the spirit of liberty and national union burned with noble 
enthusiasm only in the hearts of the young men at the univer- 
sities, who united in that much persecuted association, the 
‘“‘ Burschenschaft.” The states were again separate bodies, 
and the patriots in each had to struggle against the ruthless 
hands of their princes, to save and establish, in some measure, 
the political rights of their fellow-citizens. The French revo- 
lution of 1830 awoke again the national feeling that had fallen 
asleep, and the desire for a national union led to some popu- 
lar assemblies, which attempted to accomplish their object by 
force, but were soon suppressed. An assembly or union of 
delegates or representatives of the people of the different 
states was not thought of then, because they were too much 
taken up with the battles in their own individual states ; and, 
moreover, such an attempt would have at once been regarded 
as high treason, and the individuals would have been sub- 
jected to imprisonment, banishment, and even death. It was, 
however, natural that the general oppression and persecution 
of the patriots in the different states, should bring them to- 
gether, at last, to consult together and try to act according to 
some concerted plan. he noble-hearted men of Baden were 
also the movers in this attempt at establishing a union. It 
was in the year 1839 that, upon the invitation of Von Itzstein 
and Welcker, several distinguished men of Baden and Saxony 
came together at Hattersheim. In the subsequent years sim- 
ilar assemblies of representatives of different states and a few 
other worthy men, were held every year, either at the mansion 
of Von Itzstein, or at Leipsic, or somewhere else. The num- 
ber increased every year, and in the latter years almost every 
state found itself represented, yet the number never exceeded 
fifty. 

These assemblies were neither secret nor public, but resem- 
bled more a free, social gathering. The members abstained 
from speaking of them in newspapers, in order not to provoke 
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rsecution, which, in those times, was directed against men 
who took the most legal of steps; and, at the same time, no 
secret was made of them, which might have been fatal to them 
in case of a prosecution. ‘The advantage which these yearly 
gatherings produced is evident. ‘The men from the different 
states became acquainted, exchanged ideas, agreed on requi- 
site steps for the future, and perhaps on propositions to be 
moved in the different German chambers. It was not till the 
autumn of 1847, that the assembly which was held at Hep- 
penheim gave a report of their proceedings in the public 
papers, as the age had somewhat advanced, and in conse- 
quence danger was less imminent. 

After the events in France, in February, no intelligent per- 
son could doubt of the danger which threatened Germany, and 
at the same time, that this was the best opportunity to obtain 
freedom and union for Germany. In order to ward off the 
dangers from abroad and protect the country, a more power- 
ful and central point of the whole people was needed than 
that which the ‘‘ German Confederation” afforded. ‘To pro- 
cure such a central point was the problem of the German 
people. The demand for a “‘ German Parliament” proceed- 
ing from Manheim in Baden, had already reéchoed in a great 
part of Germany, and nothing was more natural than that 
those men who had attended the above mentioned annual 
assemblies should take the first steps to call into existence a 
German national representation. ‘There was not time enough 
to call all together from the remoter parts and wait for their 
coming; therefore, those nearest at hand were invited. ‘The 
men of Baden again issued this invitation to those known to 
them from their former meetings, and to a few other men of 
like sentiments, to convene on the fifth of March at Heidel- 
berg. On this day fifty-one men, almost all representatives 
in their respective states, from Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Baden, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort, came together there, 
to consult on the most pressing measures necessary for their 
common country. They were unanimously of opinion that 
the restoration and defence of the freedom, union, independ- 
ence, and the honor of the German nation must be sought to 
be accomplished by a codperation of all the German tribes ; 
and that the sad experience regarding the inefficiency of the 
German diet at Frankfort had shaken all confidence in the 
same, so that an application to it would call forth the bitterest 
feelings in all citizens, since this same body, which now pub- 
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lished a flattering call to the people (it had put forth such a 
call on the third of March, ) to stand by their princes, had here- 
tofore strictly forbidden all petitions of the people to the same. 
They were unanimously of opinion that the German nation 
must not interfere with the political affairs of another nation ; 
and that there must be a National Assembly of representatives 
chosen according to the number of the people ; and that as 
soon as possible a larger assembly of men worthy of confidence 
must be called together from all the German states, to consult 
together and codperate with the present government in order 
to establish this National Assembly. 

A committee of seven was appointed to call the preliminary 
national assembly and make the necessary preparations for its 
meeting. ‘This committee sent an invitation to all past and 
present members of the different chambers of representatives 
in all German lands, (East and West Prussia and Schleswig- 
Holstein of course included,) and to some other distinguished 
men sharing the public confidence, who were not representa- 
tives, to assemble on the 31st of March at Frankfort. About 
five hundred and fifty men came together in consequence of 
this call, and Professor Mittermaier, the celebrated jurist of 
Heidelberg, was chosen President. A programme of the 
subjects of discussion had been prepared by the committee of 
seven. It contained the following propositions : 

1. To have a Chief of the German Union, with responsible 
ministers. 

2. A Senate, from the individual states. 

3. A House of the People, on the basis of one represent- 
ative for every 70,000. 

4. Competent power of the union and the individual states, 
to give up to the central government their rights on the fol- 
lowing points: a, a national army ; 4, negotiation with foreign 
states; c, a system of commerce, marine laws, duties, coins, 
measures, weights, ports, highways by water, and rail-roads. 

5. Harmony of civil and criminal legislation and judicial 
procedure : a Federal Court. 

6. A Constituent National Assembly on the above basis, 
established by the governments, supported by men of confi- 
dence. 

7. A Permanent Committee, chosen by this present assem- 
bly, to effect the meeting of the constituent national assembly. 

If this Constituent Assembly should not convene within four 
weeks, then this present assembly should meet again on the 
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third and fourth of May. The Committee might, in case of 
need, call the Assembly before then. 

A committee of fifty was chosen to codperate with the con- 
federation of princes to effect the election of the Constituent 
Assembly. This met and opened its sittings on the Ist of May, 
and on the 29th of June chose a Vicar of the future empire, 
which choice fell upon Archduke John of Austria. A special 
committee of seventeen had also drafted a constitution, which 
was laid before the Constituent Assembly, and is at this mo- 
ment the subject of deliberation. 

The principal features of their projected constitution are 
essentially different from any thing that Germany has had 
before. Although the idea of restoring the old’ Germanic 
empire and union under it has been the general watchword, 
yet we find the new sketch entirely different from the one we 
have before given of the old empire, and very properly so. 
All the present Germanic states are to form one Federal State 
with an hereditary chief, called emperor, at the head of the 
government. ‘The independence of the different German 
states which constitute the confederation is maintained, but is 
limited so far as the unity of Germany demands it. This lim- 
itation consists, partly, in this: that some special affairs of state 
shall come under the exclusive dominion of the imperial power ; 
and in part, that certain fundamental rights and certain insti- 
tutions are guaranteed to the people. ‘The rights and duties 
of the federal government are essentially the same which are 
reserved for our American federal government, and those of 
the emperor are the same with our president, except that his 
person is inviolable and irresponsible, but his ministers are 
responsible, and all ordinances emanating from him must be 
signed by at least one minister. 

“The Diet or Congress of the empire is to consist of two 
chambers. The maximum number of the Upper Chamber is 
to be two hundred members, consisting of the reigning princes 
or their substitutes, delegates from each of the four free towns, 
and councillors of the empire, being men deserving well of 
their country, to be chosen for tw elve years, in such a manner 
that one third of them are renewed every four years. The 
right of election is to be divided among the different states in 
proportion to their population. In those states which only 
delegate one councillor, he is to be appointed by the legisla- 
tures, and so in the four free towns; in those states which 
delegate more than one, one half shall be appointed by the 
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legislative bodies, the other by the respective governments; the 
councillors of the empire are to be natives of the states which 
appoint them, and must have attained their fortieth year. 

The Lower Chamber shall consist of deputies of the people 
chosen for six years—one third to be renewed every two 
years. One deputy is to be returned for every 100,000 souls. 
Every independent citizen who is of age, with the exception of 
those under condemnation for crime, is an elector, and those 
who have attained their thirtieth year are eligible, no matter 
to what state of Germany they belong. ‘The functionaries 
elected need no sanction from the government. Each mem- 
ber of the Diet represents all Germany, and shall not be 
bound by instructions. Each chamber is to have the right 
of proposing laws and impeaching the ministers. The budget 
of the empire is first to pass through the Lower Chamber. 
The result of the vote of this latter can only be rejected in 
toto by the Upper Chamber, who cannot change any separate 
article. ‘The Diet is to meet annually, and the emperor may 
call an extra session; he may also dissolve the same, but new 
elections must then take place fifteen days after the dissolu- 
tion; if this is not done, the former diet shall meet three 
months after its dissolution. ‘The sittings of the two chambers 
are to be public. 

A Court of Judicature of the empire, consisting of twenty- 
one members, is also to be instituted. They shall be appointed 
for life, in part by the emperor and in part by the Lower 
Chamber. The jurisdiction of this court is mainly the same 
with that of our federal Supreme Court of the United States, 
but it is to have more extensive powers ; namely, in regard to 
disputes on the order of succession, or the required capacity 
to govern in the different states; in regard to complaints 
raised by private individuals against reigning princes and 
against states ; in regard to disputes between the government 
of a state and its diet on the validity of the imterpretation 
given to the constitution of the state ; in all cases where jus- 
tice has been refused, or impediments thrown in the way ; in 
regard to accusations against the ministers of the empire, or 
against the ministers of particular states. 

The fundamental rights of the German people guaranteed 
to them are, in substance, a popular representation, with a 
deliberate voice regarding legislation and taxes, and the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers; a free municipal constitution, 
based on an independent administration in communal affairs ; 
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the independence of tribunals, oral and public pleadings in the 
courts of justice, with trial by jury for all criminal and polit- 
ical offences; the execution, throughout the whole of the 
empire, of the sentences rendered by the German tribunals ; 
equality of all classes as regards the charges of the state and 
of the communes and eligibility to office ; the establishment 
of a national guard; the right of assembling; unlimited right 
of petition; the right of appealing to the Diet against the acts 
of any functionary, after having appealed in vain to the estab- 
lished authorities and to one of the chambers; the freedom of 
the press from all censorship, privileges, and caution money, 
and trial by jury in offences of the press ; guarantee against 
arbitrary arrests and domiciliary visits, by virtue of an act of 
habeas corpus ; the right of every citizen to reside anywhere 
in the empire ; the right of emigration ; religious liberty, and 
freedom of conscience in public and private worship ; equality 
of all religious sects as regards civil and political rights. 

To change the constitution of the empire, the consent of the 
Diet and of the Chief of the empire is requisite, and in each 
chamber the presence of three fourths, at least, of the mem- 
bers, and a majority of three quarters of the members present. 

These are the outlines of the constitution proposed for the 
new German empire. No extravagant demands are made in 
it; on the contrary, it must surprise any one that it was 
thought necessary to insert provisions for certain rights which 
relate to personal safety and liberty of conscience, and might 
have existed before in perfect harmony with the absolute 
monarchial principle of government. ‘The principal aim is to 
secure to the German people a country in common, so that 
the intercourse of the citizens from all parts shall be untram- 
melled and free, and their political rights essentially the same 
wherever they may reside, in order to remove all jealousies 
and sectional feeling between the members of the same nation, 
which it was the interest of the princes to engender and foster. 

The question now arises, WILL it be possible to establish 
this projected German Union and establish the sovereignty of 
the German people ? 

The principal difficulty we conceive to be, the independent 
sovereignty which thirty-four princes have for a long time 
arrogated to themselves. ‘Two states among them, Prussia 
and Austria, have acquired a national importance among the 
great powers of Europe, so that their names are taken as 
denoting distinct nationalities. Now they are called upon to 
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lay aside all their individual importance, and to be merged in 
the general German nationalty ; their intercourse with for- 
eign nations is to cease, and the central power of all Germany 
is to assume the dignity which was doled out in homeeopathic 
quantities upon thirty-eight distinct bodies. The results of 
the wars that have been waged, of the unhallowed blood shed 
in those wars, the unmitigated and unwearied exertions made 
with the sacrifice of all that is holy and just, which have made 
Prussia what she now is, — all this is to be swept away at one 
swoop, and the king of Prussia is to become a mere provincial 
governor and an executive of prescribed laws! As regards 
the princes, then, particularly those of the great states, this 
projected union calls forth a strife for life or death. They are 
preparing to wage this battle with all available means, and the 
result will and must be most sanguinary. Every post, almost, 
brings us new tidings of émeutes or mobs, as they are called, 
in the three principal cities — Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort, 
the scenes of the great drama now struggling through its dé- 
nouement. All law and order seem to be subverted, and bar- 
barous acts have already been perpetrated on both sides, which 
may stand by the side of the atrocities witnessed in the first 
French revolution. No one can regret them more than we 
do; yet we must say, that we have been for years waiting with 
fear and dread for the sanguinary conflict of which we have 
as yet seen, as we believe, only the beginning. We look upon 
it with the same sympathy that we feel for a man in a raging 
fever, in whom the seeds of disease have been accumulating 
for years, and who must now pass through a crisis the more 
fearful the longer it has been delayed. 

From the grossness of the violation of the natural rights of 
the people in Germany, may be inferred the magnitude of the 
crisis which this country has to go through before a healthy 
state will be restored. ‘The absolutism in the different states 
must first be crushed. ‘Though this work has been fairly 
begun, yet it will be some time before it can be finished. The 
retrograde movement and reactionary spirit on the part of the 
princes, and especially on the part of Prussia, will bring mat- 
ters to a crisis, and we believe that the agitation in that state 
will not subside until the king and his royal brother are satis- 
factorily disposed of. 

The other question that arises is, whether the people of the 
different states will give their ready assent to this consolida- 
tion. We may safely say, that, generally speaking, they will 
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do so; nay, they desire and call Joudly for this union. But 
we cannot disguise from ourselves the difficulty that arises 
from the spirit of separatism, so to speak, which it has been 
the object and interest of the princes to engender and to fos- 
ter for centuries; so that we now hear many in Prussia ery 
out that they want to remain Prussians and will not be Ger- 
mans. Here, however, we must take into consideration the 
legion of civil office-holders, the countless number of military 
officers and noblemen, who, together with the king, are to 
battle for their very existence, and will leave no means untried 
to accomplish their design. ‘The quiet and sedate merchants 
and tradesmen — who only look to their daily gains, and dread 
any innovation from which they cannot calculate their imme- 
diate profits — may also, for the time, object to this new order 
of things, on account of the troubles which they see arise from 
the conflict of the parties in endeavouring to establish it. Add 
to this the spirit which the crown had the power to infuse and 
strengthen through education and religion, both being under 
its own direct control and superintendence. 

The more elevated desire to unite kindred elements into 
one symmetrical whole, does not move the masses of people ; 
they are necessarily more influenced by material interests. 
But also, in this view of the question, there can exist no doubt 
but the union would give an impulse to commerce and trade 
which would make itself felt throughout all classes, and do 
away, in a measure, with the present crying wants of the 
proletarian population. We hold to the doctrine that the 
more untrammelled and free the intercourse between man and 
man, the greater is the result of his activity, and so much 
Jess the fluctuation. The merchant and tradesman would, 
therefore, soon cling to the new state of things with that 
peculiar patriotism of their own which would make them soon 
forget that once they had to pay their taxes into the treasury 
of a government called Prussian, or by some other name. 

On the part of the people of the different states, then, we 
apprehend less difficulty ; but as regards their present rulers, 
we believe that this difficulty can be removed only by remov- 
ing them. As long as they are left in their hereditary dignity 
and sovereignty, even if their powers be crippled for a time, 
they will use every exertion to recover what they have lost, 
in the same way as their ancestors knew how to arrogate and 
secure to themselves this power under the old empire. We 
therefore do not look forward to a solid and powerful union of 
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the whole of Germany, until all the different districts of 
Germany are made as many little republics, in substance and 
in spirit, if not in name ; we say districts, and not states, be- 
cause these are now constituted of provinces, or parts of terri- 
tory which have been artificially patched together, when at the 
end of wars the princes divided and distributed the spoils. 

The time when this desirable result will be effected we do 
not deem already close at hand, for we fear that the people 
will yet have to pass through repeated sanguinary struggles, 
before their victory will be entirely accomplished. Even after 
a complete overthrow of the absolute monarchial power, there 
remain still formidable obstacles to be overcome. The force 
of habit and custom deep rooted in the older generations ; 
interests and property founded upon the old order of things ; 
jealousies and fears of the persons in affluence and a superior 
social position; and, more than all, the ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of the masses in political self-government, — all these 
and many other difficulties will yet, for a generation, prevent 
the troubled waters of the social and political life in Germany 
from finding a level and flowing calmly in their new channels. 
It is the coming generations, chiefly, who will enjoy the fruits 
and blessings of the present struggles and changes, and ap- 
preciate the sacrifices their fathers have made at the altar 
of their country. We do not find it strange, therefore, if 
many a one, in the bitterness of the present trials, calls out, 
in the words of Hamlet — 


“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


Since writing the foregoing remarks, the events which have 
taken place in Prussia and Austria furnish a sad proof how 
well founded our fears were of a reactionary movement on the 
part of the sovereigns of these two states. What faith and 
reliance could be placed upon men whose words and acts had 
always been in direct opposition to what they professed? It 
was this well founded suspicion which induced the liberal 
party of the left, (often called “red republicans” by the 
English tory press and others of a like stagnant spirit, in de- 
rision of their warm zeal for the good cause,) in the national 
assembly at Frankfort and in the constituent assemblies at 
Vienna and Berlin, to insist upon more vigorous measures to 
wrest the means of arbitrary tyranny from the hands of the 
princes. It was with this view that the assembly at Berlin 
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passed a resolution on the ninth of August and seventh of Sep- 
tember, which enjoined upon the minister of war to issue an 
order to the army, commanding particularly the officers to con- 
form to the present constitutional state of things, and to refrain 
from reactionary tendencies and actions. ‘The king stead- 
fastly resisted this order, but the assembly insisted upon its 
being executed. From this time, a crisis was preparing. The 
king could find no ministry to support his treachery, until he 
at last resorted to those very men who had been his ardent 
adherents before the revolution. He full well knew, that if his 
servile military hordes were taken from him, all hope of the 
execution of his iniquitous plans was lost. Through them he 
has succeeded, at least for a time, in breaking through all law 
and order again. The Constituent Assembly has been dis- 
solved, and a constitution has been published of his own free 
will and absolute power. ‘ Might is right”’ is the fundamental 
principle from which this new law flows. If the scales should 
now turn, no one can complain if the Might of the People 
should exercise a Right over the person of the king. Austria 
shared a similar fate before, but her imbecile monarch has now 
chosen to withdraw from the scene, and has entrusted the fate 
of his dominions to the strong hands of a youth of eighteen, 
who comes forward and assures his faithful subjects of his 
paternal good will! The national assembly at Frankfort con- 
tinue in session, and prove by their timid and weak action in 
regard to all these momentous and reactionary movements, that 
they are surprised and overcome by these unexpected proceed- 


ings, and that a guilty conscience tells them how blind and deaf 


they have been to the forewarnings of the much abused left 
side of their body. We can only hope that the people will 
profit by this sad experience, and that, if in the next bloody 
conflict they are victorious, they will effectually remove the 
causes of reaction and disturbance of law and order, so that 
they may begin to enjoy the fruits of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 

Although the Constituent Assembly at Frankfort has now 
finished the framing of the projected constitution for United 
Germany, the most important part remains yet to be accom- 
plished ; namely, to carry out its provisions. Whoever may 
be chosen the nominal head of the Germanic Union, which 
so far exists only on paper, and whatever title he may bear, 
whether Emperor or Protector, his best exertions will always 
encounter the insuperable obstacle of the sovereignty of the 
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other princes. Austria has already entirely withdrawn from 
the projected union, and will isolate itself as before, and the 
influence and the name of Prussia seem to absorb all that is 
German proper. ‘The resistance and repugnance of the three 
middling powers — Hanover, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg — 
may, however, yet thwart the ambitious designs of the king of 
Prussia, and, although he may be chosen by the sage legisla- 
tors at Frankfort, may prevent Germany from being converted 
into Prussia. ‘The hostile position of the princes among them- 
selves may finally produce some benefit to the people. The 
fond hopes of seeing the German people united into one sov- 
ereign nation seem now, at the beginning of the new year, 
almost entirely blighted ; but we may r indulge i in the conviction 
that the events of the past year have taught a lesson to the 
people, which will increase their desire to make further ad- 

vances in the science of self-government. It is to be hoped 
that they will, in future, entrust their interests not to the 
hands of fanciful, pedantic, learned professors and similar 
savants, who fancy that the dreams they indulged in whilst 
engaged in their libraries could be made realities. Instead of 
facing plain matters of fact and drawing practical inferences 

therefrom, such men begin with speaking on historical devel- 
opment, and descend into their “moral consciousness” to con- 
struct the frame-work of a law, the substance of which a mind 
not clouded by the dust of ‘antiquarian books would have 
drawn from the simple truth that man is a moral and respon- 
sible being, or that the government is made for the people and 
not the people for the government. 

‘The mass of the German people have so long lived in slav- 
ish dependence upon their governments, that the abject spirit 
engendered for so many years by the latter seems to have 
deadened in them the manly spirit of individual independence 
which prompts a man to walk upright and fear nobody, to 
repel indignantly and with energy any attempt at encroaching 
upon his sovereignty in his own affairs, and to maintain this 
his right at the hazard of all other goods of life. It is hoped 
that the rising generation will redeem the honor of the past, 
and learn to see and feel that a man, though possessed of all 
the learned lore of centuries and all the music and art which 
collective Europe can boast of, but who lacks the pride of a 
free and independent soul, sinks into insignificance by the side 
of men like Hermann and Tell, who, though unskilled in art 
and sciences, warm the heart as true examples of man’s worth 
and dignity. 
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Art. I].—THE ETERNITY OF GOD, 
A HYMN TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


I. 
Thou Ocean-deep of God’s Eternity ; 
Thou, the Primeval Source of Time and Space ; 
Sole Ground of refuge from a world of storms 
Art thou: Perpetual Presentness Thou art. 
The ashes of the Past are but the Germ 
Of vast Futurities to Thee. Then what 
Is man, — the point we call To-day, the worm, 
Born yester-night, —- when with Thy greatness weighed ? 


If. 


To Thee Eternal One, a Universe 

Marks but a day, and we in our brief lives 

Are scarcely seconds there. Perhaps the Sun 

T now behold is e’en the thousandth Sun, 

Dancing ’fore 'Thee with ever changing years, 

And thousands, waiting birth, when strikes their hour 
Shall come, at thine Almighty word moved forth. 
But Thou remain’st, nor count’st the vanished Orbs. 


I. 

O Meer von Gottes Ewigkcit! 
Uralter Quell von Welt und Zeit! 

Grund alles Fliehns von Welt und Zeiten ! 
Bestand’ge Gegenwartigkeit ! 
Die Asche der Vergangenheit 

Ist Dir ein Keim von Kiinftigkeiten. 
Was ist der Mensch, der Punkt von Heut’, 
Der Wurm, der sich seit Gestern freut, 

Gemessen gegen deine Weiten ? 


II. 

Vor dir, Gott, Ewiger, vor dir 
Sind Welten Tage nur; und wir 

In unserm Leben kaum Sekunden. 
Vielleicht walzt sich die tausendste 
Der Sonnen alternd, die ich seh, 

Und tausend sind noch nicht entbunden, 
Und kommen, wenn die Stunde schlagt, 
Durch deiner Allmacht Wink bewegt. 

Du bleibst, und zahlst nicht, die verschwunden. 
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III. 


The Stars, in all their silent majesty, 
And raised on high within unbounded space ;— 
They who to us discourse the measured time, 
And stand before our eyes such myriad years, — 
Before Thine Eye, oh Lord, shall pass away 
But as the Grass in summer’s sultry days : 
As roses at the noontide blooming young, 
But shrunken pale before the twilight hour— 
Such is the Wain and Polar Star to Thee. 

IV. 
In the Primeval Time when Life, new born 
And quickened by Almighty power, struggled 
’Gainst chaos still; when Ancient Nothingness 
Had scantly left the threshold of that Life ;— 
Before e’en Gravity had learnt to fall, 
And ere the earliest gleam of new made Light 
Had shot upon the grim and desert Dark — 
Thou still wert there, wert then, and, spread abroad 
Far from thy source as now, didst all things fill ! 


Ill. 


Der Sterne stille Majestat, 
Im unbegranzten Raum erhoht ; 
Sie, die uns Jahr’ und Monden sagen, 
Und uns viel tausend Jahre stehn, 
Sie werden, Herr, vor dir vergehn, 
Wie Gras am schwilen Sommertagen. 
Wie Rosen, die am Mittag jung, 
Und welk sind vor der Dammerung, 
Ist dir der Angelstern und Wagen. 
Iv. 
Zur Urzeit, als durch Allmachtszwang 
Mit Nichtseyn noch ein Werden rang, 
Und kaum von neuer Wesen Schwelle 
Das alte Unding sich entfernt ; 
Eh’ Schwerkraft fallen noch gelernt, 
Eh’ noch des Lichtes erste Helle 
Sich auf ein é6des Dunkel goss, 
Warst du, der allerfiillend floss, 
Gleich ewig fern von aller Quelle. 
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V. 





And when a different breath shall come of thine 
Omnipotence to sepulchre the world 

In nothingness, in dead and silent harmonies ; 
When many a Firmament. far, far away, 
‘Though swarming now with hosts of stars. shall yield 
Its Being up, and vanish into Nought — 
Creator! Thou art, young as now, “untouched 
By age, to live for ever future days. 








VI. 


6 i rte Seattle rea to. 


Compared with Thought—time, wind, and sound, 
And winged light are tedious and slow ; 

But Thought —wearied her rapid wing, hung down, 
And wearied, too, in vain— Eternal One! 

Must bow ’fore Thee and vainly hope to find 

The limit of Thy Might. <A million times 

In thought the monstrous numbers monstrous sum, 

I multiply till Sense and Reason fail: 





Be Se eer i 
v. 
Und Wenn ein andrer Allmachtshauch 
Die Welt in Nichts begrabet auch, 
In todte Stille Harmonien ; | 
Wenn mancher ferne Himmel noch, 
Obgleich von Sternen wimmelnd, doch 
Wird seinem Daseyn einst entfliehen, 
Wirst, Schdpfer, du so jung als jetzt, a 
Von keinem Alter je verletzt, 
Im ewig kiinft’zen Heute blihen. 


Vi. 








Wogegen Zeit und Schall und Wind } 
Selbst Lichtesfliigel langsam sind, i 
Die schnellen Schwingen der Gedanken, : 
Ermiidet stehn sie fruchtlos hier, 1 
Und beugen, Ewiger, sich dir, a 

Und hoffen nur vergebens Schranken. 
Ich thiirme millionenmal 
Der Zahlen ungeheure Zahl, 
Und alle meine Sinnen sehwanken. . 


13 i) 
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Ad @ VII. 

Then age to age I add, and world to world. 

But when I’ve builded up that height sublime, 
And turn, Eternal One, my wildered eye 

Oa Thee, — the monstrous sight of billion worlds, 
Ages, and times, though multiplied by ’tself, 

Is all no part, nay not a Now of Thee! 

I take them all away, and Thou art still 

The same ; complete in Thy Eternity ! 








VIII. 


Oh Measure of immeasurable time, 

Thy Now is in itself Eternity : 

And Thou, Sun of the universe dost stand 
Perpetual noon, with ever equal power ; 

Nor risest Thou — of circling times the Cause, 
Nor from Thy midday height shalt Thou descend ! 
On Thee Eternal and Unchanging God, 

On Thee who art, and wert, and art to come, — 
On Thee alone doth all Existence hang. 





VII. 

Ich wa'ze Zeit auf Zeit hinauf, 
Ich thiirme Welt auf Welt zu Hauf. 

Wenn ich, der grausen H6h’ Erbauer, 
Dann richte meinen Schwindelblick, 
O Ewiger, auf dich zuriick, 

Ist Billionen-Zahlen-Schauer, 
Mit sich vermehrt, kein Theil, kein Nu 
Von dir. Ich tilge sie, und du 

Liegst ganz vor mir in deiner Dauer. 





Vill. 


O Maass der ungemessnen Zeit! 
Dein Jetzt ist lauter Ewigkeit. 

Du Sonne bleibst im Mittag stehen, 
In gleicher Kraft. Du gingst nie auf, 
Du Grund von aller Zeiten Lauf! 

Nie wirst du jemals untergehen. 

An dir, der da unwandelbar 
Gott ewig ist, und ewig war, 


An dir allein hangt “Allbestehen. 
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IX. 
Aye, now, could Nature’s firm and solid power, — 
Which, all sustaining, ever new creates — 
Sink in some moment back to thee : 
In that same hour, with wide and horrid mouth, 
Would Nothingness devour the host of Suns, 
That transient shine, and drink the wide-spread realm 
Of all existing things; yes, Time and e’en 
Eternity would sink within that horrid maw, 
As Ocean drinks a dropling of the rain, 
x. 
Thou Ocean-deep of God’s Eternity 
Thou the Primeval Source of Time and Space ; 
Sole Ground of refuge from a world of storms 
Art Thou: Perpetual Presentness Thou art. 
The ashes of the Past are but the Germ 
Of vast Futurities to Thee. Then what 
Is man, — the point we call To-day, the worm 
Born yester-night, — when with Thy greatness weighed ? 


IX. 

Ja wenn des Wesens veste Kraft, 
Die allerhaltend ewig schafft, 

In dir, Gott, jemals konnte sinken : 
Dann wiirde, zu derselben, Stund’, 
Mit grasslich aufgesperrtem Schlund 

Und ob jetzt Sonnenheere blinken, 
Das Nichts der Wesen-Heere Reich, 
Die Zeit und Ewigkeit zugleich, 

So wie das Meer ein Trépflein, trinken. 

a 

O Meer von Gottes Ewigkeit ! 
Uralter Quell von Welt und Zeit! 

Grund alles Fliehns von Welt und Zeiten ! 
Bestand’ge Gegenwartigkeit! 
Die Asche der Vergangenheit 

Ist dir ein Keim von Kiinftigkeiten. 
Was ist der Mensch, der Punkt von heut’, 
Der Wurm, der sich seit gestern freut, 

Gemessen gegen deine Weiten ? 
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XI. 
No! he is more than that brief point — To-day ; 
More than the worm born yester-night ; and may 
Himself compare with that Immensity ! 
For when God founded Earth, and Angel choirs 
Proclaimed His praise, — unseen and fondly wrapped 
In swaddling garments of primeval 'Time, 
A riddle to myself, I still was there, 
Although I could not then therewith rejoice, 
Nor see my God establishing the world. 


XII. 


i And when yet many a thousand times 

New heavenly hosts appear, and as a robe 
Worn out and old are laid aside by Thee ; — 
When other heavenly hosts made by Thy hand, 
Come forth in ever new vicissitude, 

i Yet seem for ever during durance made — 
Shall I eternal be as Thou, and, robed 

In glory, through the eternal Ocean-deep, 
Shall celebrate Thine everlasting Praise. 





—- 


XI. 

Nein, er ist mehr als Punkt von heut’, 
Als Wurn, der sich seit gestern freut ; 

Darf messen sich mit jenen Weiten. 
| Als Gott die Erde griindete, 
Thn Engellob verkiindete, 

Schon in den Windeln grauer Zeiten, 
Mir selbst ein Rathsel, war ich da, 
: Wenn ich gleich noch nicht jauchzend sah 
: Durch Ihn der Erde Grund bereiten. 


XII. 


Und wenn auch einst viel tausendmal 
Noch neuer Himmel Heere all’ 

Vor dir wie ein Gewand vergehen ; 
Wenn andre, Gott, durch deine Hand 
Dann treten in den Wechselstand, 

Zu scheinbar ewigem Bestehen, 
Dann werd’ ich, ewig wie du, Herr, 
Durch aller Ewigkeiten Meer 

Verklart dein ewig Lob erhdhen. 
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Art. Il.—1. Die Entdeckung von America durch die 
Islinder im zehnten und eilften Jahrhunderte. Von K. H. 
Hermes. Braunschweig. 1844. 8vo. pp. 134. 

2. Antiquitates Americane sive Scriptores Septentrio- 
nales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in America. Edidit 
Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentrionalium. Hafniz. 
1837. 4to. pp. 

3. Die Entdeckung Amerikas im zehnten Jahrhundert. 
Von C. C. Ravn. Aus der dan. Hdschrift von G. Moh- 
nike. Stralsund. 1838. 8vo. pp. 38. 

4. The Discovery of America by the Norsemen in the 
Tenth Century. By N. L. Beamisu. London. 1841. 
Svo. pp. 250. 


Tne term * Anglo-Saxon,”’ which has got into such common 
use of late, as a comprehensive appellation for the various 
branches of the English stock, is doubtless a very convenient 
one, has acquired a definite meaning, and we should hardly 
know what to substitute in its place. Nevertheless, the as- 
sumption which it seems to make, that the ‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
nations are the descendants of the old Angles and Saxons, or 
belong physically or morally to that type, is very clearly erro- 
neous. Qn the contrary, a large admixture from the Norse or 
Scandinavian branch of the great Germanic stock is both 
historically certain, and, moreover, very obvious in the present 
character of these nations. Perhaps it will be safest to con- 
fine ourselves to the circle of our own immediate observation. 
This, at least, we may confidently assert, that the modern New 
England character has in it much more of the Norse than of 
the Saxon. Not that in any case we hold to the doctrine that 
all traits and qualities are derived from one’s ancestors, any 
more than we do to the preformation or pill-box theory in 
Physiology — that all the human race were contained in embryo 
in Adam. ‘The most important part of the character of indi- 
viduals or of nations is not what they got from their forefathers, 
but what in the course of their moral development they have 
arrived at themselves. Nevertheless, in the foundation of the 
character, in the instinctive tendencies and predilections of a 
man or a nation, the influence of blood is not to be denied. 
Now if we compare the modern Angles and Saxons, namely, 
the Germans of the neighbourhood of the Elbe, the genuine 
descendants of the invaders of England under Hengst and 
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Horsa, with ourselves, what do we find? Why, the restless 

activity, the impatience of control, and the practical faculty 

which distinguish the Yankee, are precisely what the German 

lacks. Yet we need not go far to find these traits again, only 

across the Baltic, — not, indeed, in any great development 

nowadays, for reasons which it would take us too long to touch 

upon here, — but strikingly characteristic of the old Norsemen. 

One of the most prominent features of the New England char- 

acter is a talent for maritime affairs. The New Englander is 

born with a love for the ocean and an intuitive skill in naviga- 

tion. The novelist Seatsfield has made use of this trait in 

one of his stories, where an American, being in a boat ex- 

posed to danger in a sudden storm on one of the Swiss lakes, 

astonishes his German companions by assuming the command 

and bringing them to shore in safety. This talent we find 

prominent, also, in the Scandinavians, particularly those of for- 

mer times, but not at all with the Germans. Even now you 

; find Swedish and Danish sailors scattered all over the world, 

ye but who ever saw a German sailor’ ‘The Hollanders, indeed, 

impelled by the all-powerful spirit of traffic, do carry on an 

extensive commerce ; but their vessels are mere warehouses 

afloat, they are driven to sea by the necessity of the case, and 

do not take to it with any gusto or good will. England is now 

a great maritime power. But when England was Saxon it 

had no sailors and no fleet. King Alfred had to work hard 

to get up a coast-guard to keep off the Norsemen. Ships he 

could build, but for seamen to work them he had to employ # 

‘* pirates’? — no doubt another swarm from the same hive. a 

Some time after this, though of uncertain date, we find a law 

of the Anglo-Saxons, that “any merchant who fared thrice 

over the high sea in his own craft was thenceforth of thane- 

right worthy ;”’ that is, he was raised to the nobility in reward. 

But the Norsemen needed no such bribe. Long before that 

| they had circumnavigated Europe from the White Sea to the 

: ' Black. ‘Their discovery of the Faroes is of unknown antiquity. 
. ‘These islands, which are four hundred miles from the coast of 

Norway, have never had any but a Norse name, the significa- 

tion* of which would seem to indicate, that at the Temote 

period when they first appear in history, and when they had e 

no regular inhabitants, they were used as depots of provisions 7 

for the wandering voyagers. a 








a 








* Fereyar, that is, “ sheep-islands. ’ 
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About the year 800, a seafarer, named Gardar, was unex- 
pectedly driven on to the shores of Iceland; and within a 
year or two, and without any concert with Gardar, another 
Norseman, named Naddodd, took shelter there under similar 
circumstances. Now Iceland lies, at a rough calculation, about 
six hundred miles to the westward of Norway. Yet, within 
sixty years after its discovery, the population seems to have 
reached about its present number, namely, 50,000, principally 
by direct immigration from Norway. At one time this immi- 
gration was so great, that Harald the Fair-haired, fearing a 
depopulation of his kingdom, forbade any one to leave it 
without permission, under penalty of a fine of five ounces of 
silver. More than forty years before, one Gunnbidrn had 
already discovered the cliffs off the east coast of Greenland, 
about two hundred miles to the westward of Iceland. Towards 
the end of the tenth century, Eirek the Red established a 
colony in Greenland. 

It is true, in most or all of these instances the discoverers 
had been driven out of their course by storms. Yet they must 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of the shores on 
which Yhey were driven. And the facility with which the 
passage direct to Iceland and afterwards to Greenland was 
made shows that voyages of such extent were already familiar 
to them. Now, if we consider that in these voyages they did 
not merely coast along the shore, where there might be a 
chance of shelter in case of need, like the Phoenicians, but 
pushed boldly out into the restless North Atlantic in their 
undecked boats, without even the aid of the compass, we must 
acknowledge that for pure daring the exploits of these Norse 
sailors are even yet unequalled. 

This habit of making long voyages is shown also in many 
provisions of the ancient Icelandic code, the “* Gray Goose,” 
which was reduced to writing from ancient oral tradition, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. In a special chapter, 
“ Of Naval Affairs,” provisions are made for taking the testi- 
mony of witnesses about to depart “in the floating fir” (a 
Jliotandi furo) ; for harbor duties; for general average in case 
of jettison ; concerning the mutual rights and duties of ship- 
owners and charterers, of sailors and skippers, of tenants in 
common of ships. Among other things, every householder 
who kept any servants was bound to assist, once a year, with 
all his retinue except his shepherd, in launching or hauling 
up any vessel. Like the inhabitants of the New England coast, 
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the sterility of the land affording no scope for their energetic 
disposition, they became of necessity a seafaring nation. 


The particular exploit which forms the subject of the works 
at the head of this article is probably no novelty to any of 
our readers, yet, as it has been discredited by influential 
writers, and as those who have admitted the authority of the 
account have drawn some conclusions from it which we shall 
feel obliged to criticize, we place before them, nearly entire, 
the more important documents in this case. The perusal 
must, we think, produce the conviction of their genuineness 
in the mind of any unprejudiced person. The skepticism 
above alluded to is not, indeed, of much importance, since it 
is not shared, we believe, by any writer qualified to pronounce 
a critical opinion on the matter. It rests, no doubt, mainly 
on a vague notion of the antecedent improbability of so exten- 
sive a voyage having been made at that early period and with 
such imperfect means. But a moment’s consideration of the 
facts above stated will show how unfounded such a notion is. 
‘The Norsemen had already been, for more than a century, in 
the habit of making voyages direct from Norway to Iceland, 
if not direct to Greenland, (since we hear of arvivals in the 
Greenland colony “from Norway”). At all events, they 
could have touched only at Iceland. The colony on the west 
coast of Greenland consisted at that time of above one hun- 
dred and thirty farms. Probably it had already reached its 
most populous state. Now the distance across Davis’ Strait, 
even at its mouth, is only about the same as from Norway to 
Iceland. But if we take it somewhat to the southward of 
Disco, (which we know the ancient colonists reached, and even 
went further north,) it is not more than two hundred miles. 
Greenland evidently belongs much more to the New World 
than to the Old; and if we take into consideration the southerly 
current flowing out of Davis’ Strait along the Labrador coast; 
the prevalence of northerly winds in those regions ; and above 
all, the fact that the voyagers to Greenland had occasion to 
run so far to the westward in order to reach that colony, 
whereas there was before nothing to attract them to cruise in 
that direction ; it was much more probable, a priori, that some 
of them, missing the point of Cape Farewell, or driven off to 
sea in their northern explorations of Baffin’s Bay, should reach 
the coast of Labrador, than that they should have discovered 
Greenland. It would be singular, indeed, if these bold ad- 
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g, as Tacitus said even in his time, 
seemed to be the oceau, had missed the discovery of an exten- 
sive continent comparatively close at hand. 

Such are the antecedent probabilities. In this position of 
things, the internal evidence of the dvcuments themselves 
would seem, as we said, sufficient to convince any unpreju- 
diced person of the correctness of the main facts they assert. 
It may be interesting, besides, to have in convenient compass 
the earliest fragment ‘of 1] history relating to this country, and 
this may serve at the same time as an illustration of what was 
said concerning the sea-faring talent of the Scandinavians, 
and as a specimen of their exploits. 

The following translations are taken from the T'hattr Kireks 
rauda and the Graenlendinga thatt (* the piece about Firek 
the Red” and “the piece about the Greenlanders”’), which 
are presented here nearly entire. ‘These pieces are fragments 
which have been i: terpolated i intoa Life of King Olaf Trygg- 
vason, ‘The manuscripts are of the end of the 14th century, 
(1387-1395,) but the style and other evidences show them 
to be copies from much older ones. 

It seems that among a large number of Icelanders who 
accompanied Eirek the Red, (who was the first to make a 
voyage to Greenland, after its discovery by Gunnbidrn,) was 
one Herjulf, whose son Biarni, a merchant, had been in the 
habit of passing every other winter at home with his father, 
and then sailing again on distant voyages. 


venturers, whose dwelling 


“That same summer (980 or 986) came Biarni with his ship 
to Eyrar, in the spring of which his father had sailed from the 
island. These tidings seemed to Biarni weighty, and he would 
not unload his ship. Then asked his sailors what he meant to 
do, he answered that he meant to hold to his wont and winter with 
his father, ‘and I will bear for Greenland if you will follow me 
thither” All said they would do as he wished. Then said 
Biarni, ‘Imprudent they will think our voyage, since none of us 
has been in the Greenland sea.’ 

“Yet they bore out to sea as soon as they were boun,* and 
sailed three days till the land was sunk, then the fair wind fell off 
and there arose north winds and fogs, and they knew not whither 
they fared, and so it went for many days. After that they saw 
the sun, and could then get their bearings. Then they hoisted 
sail and sailed that day before they saw land, and they counselled 
with themselves what land that might be. But Biarni said he 





* Or bound, (Minir); namely, ready, as we say a ship is bound for London. 
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thought it could not be Greenland. They asked him whether he 
would sail to the land or not. ‘This is my counsel, to sail nigh 
to the land,’ (said he); and so they did, and soon saw that the 
land was without fells, and wooded, and small heights on the land, 
and they left the land to larboard, and let the foot of the sail look 
towards land.* After that they sailed two days before they saw 
another land. They asked if Biarni thought this was Greenland. 
He said he thought it no more Greenland than the first ; ‘for the 
glaciers are very huge, as they say, in Greenland.’ They soon 
neared the land, and saw it was flat land and overgrown with 
wood. Then the fair wind fell. Then the sailors said that it 
seemed prudent to them to land there. But Biarni would not. 
They thought they needed both wood and water. ‘Of neither 
are you in want,’ said Biarni; but he got some hard speeches for 
that from his sailors. He bade them hoist sail, and so they did, 
and they turned the bows from the land and sailed out to sea with 
a west-southwest wind three days, and saw a third land; but that 
land was high, mountainous, and covered with glaciers. They 
asked then if Biarni would put ashore there, but he said he 
would not; ‘for this land seems to me not very promising’ They 
did not lower their sails, but held on along this land, and saw that 
it was an island; but they turned the stern to the land, and 
sailed seawards with the same fair wind. But the wind rose, and 
Biarni bade them shorten sail and not to carry more than their 
ship and tackle would bear. They sailed now four days, then saw 
they land the fourth. Then they asked Biarni whether he thought 
that was Greenland or not. Biarni answered, * That is likest to 
what is said to me of Greenland, and we will put ashore. So 
they did, and landed under a certain ness (cape), at evening of the 
day. And there was a boat at the ness, and there lived Herjulf, 
the father of Biarni, on this ness, and from him has the ness 
taken its name, and is since called Herjulfsness. Now fared 
Biarni to his father, and gave up sailing, and was with his father 
whilst Herjulf lived ; and afterwards lived there after his father.” 


Eirek the Red, the leader of the colony, was still looked 
upon as its head, and Biarni once haviag paid him a visit, and 
being well received, the conversation fell upon his adventures 
and his discoveries of unknown lands. All thought Biarni 
had shown very little curiosity in not making further explora- 
tions. here was much talk about voyages of discovery, and 
Leif, the eldest of Eirek’s three sons, resolved to see this 
newly-discovered country. Accordingly he paid Biarni a 
visit, bought his vessel of him, and engaged a crew. 





* Ok létu skaut horfa 4 land. 
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He now endeavoured to persuade his father to accompany 
him, and after some trouble succeeded. But the old man, on 
the way to the vessel, fell from his horse and injured his foot. 
Thereupon he said, “It is not fated that I should discover 
more countries than those we now inhabit, and we can now no 
longer fare all together.’ So he returned home, but Leif 
with his companions, thirty-five in all, set sail. 


(A. D. 999.) “ First they found the land which Biarni had found 
last. ‘Then sailed they to the land, and cast anchor and put off a 
boat and went ashore and saw there no grass. Mickle glaciers 
were over all the higher parts, but it was like a plain of rock 
from the glaciers to the sea, and it seemed to them that the land 
was good for nothing. ‘Then said Leif,‘ We have not done about 
this land like Biarni, not to go upon it; now I will give a name 
to the land, and call it Helluland (flat-stone land). Then they 
went to their ship. After that they sailed into the sea, and found 
another land, sailed up to it and cast anchor; then put off a boat 
and went ashore. ‘This land was flat and covered with wood, and 
broad white sands wherever they went, and the shore was low. 
Then said Leif,‘ From its make shall a name be given to this 
land, and_it shall be called Markland (Wood-land). Then they 
went quickly down to the vessel. Now they sailed thence into 
the sea with a northeast wind, and were out two days before they 
saw land, and they sailed to land, and came to an island that lay 
north of the land, and they went on to it and looked about them in 
good weather, and found that dew lay upon the grass, and that 
happened that they put their hands in the dew and brought it to 
their mouths, and they thought they had never known any thing 
so sweet as that was.* Then they went to their ship and sailed 
into that sound that lay between the island and a ness which went 
northward from the land, and then steered westward past the 
ness. There were great shoals at ebb-tide, and their vessel stood 
up, and it was far to see from the ship to the sea. ut they were 
so curious to fare to the land that they could not bear to bide till 
the sea came under their ship, and ran ashore where a river flows 
out from a lake. But when the sea came under their ship, then 
took they the boat and rowed to the ship, and took it up into the 
river and then into the lake, and there cast anchor, and bore from 
the ship their skin-cots, and made there booths. 

“ Afterwards they took counsel to stay there that winter, and 
made there great houses. ‘There was no scarcity of salmon in the 
rivers and lakes, and larger salmon than they had before seen. 





* Probably the so called honey-dew, a sweet substance deposited on plants 
by certain insects, (aphides,) which often attracts swarms of ants and flies to 


ros¢-bushes infested by them 
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There was the land so good as it seemed to them, that no cattle 
would want fodder for the winter. There came no frost in the 
winter, and little did the grass fall off there. Day and night were 
more equal there than in Greenland or Iceland; the sun had there 
eyktarstad and dagmalastad* on the shortest day. But when they 
had ended their house-building, then said Leif to his companions, 
‘Now let our company be divided into two parts, and the land 
kenned, and one half of the people shall be at the house at home, 
but the other half shall ken the land, and fare not further than 
that they may come home at evening, and they shall not separate.’ 
Now so they did one time. Leif changed about, so that he went 
with them (one day) and (the next) was at home at the house. 
Leif was a mickle man and stout, most noble to see, a wise man 
and moderate in all things. 


2. LEIF THE LUCKY FOUND MEN ON A SKERRY AT SEA. 


“One evening it chanced that a man was wanting of their peo- 
ple, and this was Tyrker, the Southerner.f Leif took this very 
ill, for Tyrker had been long with his parents, and loved Leif 
much in his childhood. Leif now chid his people sharply, and 
made ready to fare forth to seek him, and twelve men with him. 
But when they had gone a little way, there came Tyrker to meet 
them, and was joyfully received. Leif found at once that his 
old friend was somewhat out of iis mind; he was bustling and 
unsteady-eyed, freckled in face, little and wizened in growth, but 
a man of skill in all arts. Then said Leif to him: ‘ Why wert 
thou so late, my fosterer, and separated from the party?’ He 
talked at first a long while in German, and rolled many ways his 
eyes and twisted his face, but they skilled not what he said. He 
said then in Norse after a time: ‘I went not very far, but I have 
great news to tell; I have found grape-vines and grapes.’ ‘ Can 
that be true, my fosterer, quoth Leif. ‘Surely it is true,’ quoth 
he, ‘for I was brought up where there is no want of grape-vines 
or grapes.’ Then they slept for the night, but in the morning 
Leif said to his sailors, ‘ Now we shall have two jobs; each day 
we will either gather grapes or hew grape-vines and fell trees, so 
there will be a cargo for my ship,’ and that was the counsel taken. 
It is said that their long boat was filled with grapes. Now was 
hewn a cargo for the ship, and when spring came they got ready 
and sailed off, and Leif gave a name to the land after its sort, and 


a. 





* Dagmalastad was 7 1-2, A. M., the hour of sunrise in the south of Iceland 
on the first day of winter, (Oct. 17th.) Eyktarstad was the period fixed (in 
the laws,) as the end of the natural day; namely, 4 1-2, P. M.— Antiquitates 
Americana, p. 435. 

These, therefore, were two great periods of the day, and are not to be taken 
too minutely. 

t That is, the German. 
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called it Vinland (Wine-land). They sailed then afterwards into 
the sea, and had a fair wind until they saw Greenland, and the 
fells under the glaciers. Then a man took the word, and said to 
Leif, ‘ Why steerest thou the ship so close to the wind?’ Leif 
answered, ‘I look to my steering and to something more, and 
what see ye remarkable?” They said they saw nothing that 
seemed remarkable. ‘I know not,’ said Leif, ‘whether I see a 
ship or a rock.’ Now they looked, and said it was a rock. But 
he saw further than they, and saw men on the rock. ‘ Now we 
must bite into the wind (beitim undir vedrit), said Leif, ‘so that 
we may near them if they are in need of our aid, and it is need- 
ful to help them ; but if so be it that they are not peae ‘ably dis- 
posed, all the strength is on our side and not on theirs. Now 
they came close to the rock, and furled their sail and cast anchor. 
and put out another little boat which they had with them. Then 
asked Tyrker, Who rode before them? (who was their leader.) 
He said he was named Thorir, and that he was a Norseman of 
kin. ‘ But what is thy name?’ Leif told his name. *‘ Art thou 
son of Kirek the Red of Brattahlid?’ said he. Leif’ said it was 
so. * Now will I, said Leif, ‘bid you all to my ship, and as many 
of the goods as the ship will carry... They were thankful for the 
chance, and sailed to Eireksfirth with the cargo, until they came 
to Brattahlid, and then unloaded the ship. Afterwards Leif bade 
Thorir to stay with him, and also Gudrid, his wife, and three 
other men, and got lodgings for the other sailors, both Thorir’s and 
his own fellows. Leif took fifteen men from the rock ; after that 
he was called Leif the Lucky: Leif was now both well to do and 
honored. ‘That winter there came a great sickness among Tho- 
rir’s people, and carried off Thorir and many of his people. This 
winter died also Eirek the Red. 

“ Now there was a great talk about Leif’s Vinland voyage, and 
Thorvald, his brother, thought the land had been too little ex- 
plored. Then said Leif to Thorvald, ‘Thou shalt go with my 
ship, brother! if thou wilt, to Vinland; but I want that the ship 
should go first after the wood that Thorir had on the rock ;’ and 
so was done. 


3. THORVALD FARES TO VINLAND. 


“Now Thorvald made ready for this voyage with thirty men, 
with the counsel thereon of Leif, his brother. Then they fitted 
out their ship, and bore out to sea, (A. D. 1002,) and there is 
nothing told of’ their voyage before they came to Vinland to Leif’s 
booths, and they laid up their ship and dwelt in peace there that 
winter, and caught fish for their meat. But in the spring Thorvald 
said they would get ready their ship, and send their long boat and 
some men with it along to the westward of the land, and explore it 
during the summer. The land seemed to them fair and woody, 
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and narrow between the woods and the sea, and of white sand. 
There were many islands and great shoals. They found neither 
man’s abode nor beasts; but on an island to the westward they 
found a corn-shed of wood; more works of men they found not, 
and they went back, and came to Leif’s booths in the fall. But 
the next summer fared Thorvald eastward with the merchant-ship 
and coasted to the northward. Here a heavy storm arose as they 
were passing one of two capes, and drove them up there and 
broke the keel under the ship, and they dwelt there long, and 
mended their ship. Then said Thorvald to his companions : 
* Now will I that we raise up here the keel on the ness and call it 
Keelness,’ and so they did. After that they sailed thence, and 
coasted to the eastward, and into the mouths of the tirths that 
were nearest to them, and to a headland that stretched out. This 
was all covered with wood ; here they brought the ship into har- 
bour and shoved a bridge on to the land, and Thorvald went ashore 
with all his company; he said then, ‘Here it is fair, and here 
would I like to raise my dwelling.” They went then to the ship, 
and saw upon the sands within the headland three heights, and 
they went thither and saw there three skin-boats, and three men 
under each. ‘Then they divided their people, and laid hands on 
them all, except one that got off with his boat. They killed these 
eight, and went then back to the headland, and looked about them 
there, and saw in the firth some heights, and thought they were 
dwellings. After that there came a heaviness on them so great 
that they could not keep awake, and all slumbered. Then came 
a call above them, so that they all awoke: thus said the call: 
‘Awake, Thorvald! and all thy company, if thou wilt keep thy 
life, and fare thou to thy ship, and all thy men, and fare from the 
land of the quickest.’ Then came from within the firth innumer- 
able skin-boats, and made toward them. Thorvald said then, 
‘We will set up our battle-shields, and guard ourselves the best 
we can, but fight little against them” So they did, and the 
Skrelings shot at them for a while, but then fled each as fast as 
he could. Then Thorvald asked his men if any of them was 
hurt; they said they were not hurt. ‘I have got a hurt under 
the arm,’ said he, ‘for an arrow flew between the bulwarks and 
the shield under my arm, and here is the arrow, and that will be 
my death. Now I counsel that ye make ready as quickly as may 
be to return, but ye shall bear me to the headland which I thought 
the likeliest place to build. It may be it was a true word I spoke, 
that I should dwell there for a time. There ye shall bury me, 
and set crosses at my head and feet, and call it Krossanes hence- 
forth.’ Greenland was then Christianized, but Eirek the Red had 
died before Christianity came thither. Now Thorvald died, but 
they did every thing according as he had said, and then went and 
found their companions, and told each other the news they had to 
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tell, and lived there that winter, and gathered grapes and vines ) 
for loading the ship. Then in the spring they made ready to sail 
for Greenland, and came with their ship to Eireks firth, and had 

great tidings to tell to Leif.” 






In the meanwhile Thorstein, Eirek’s third son, had mar- 
ried Gudrid, the widow of the Norwegian Thorir, whom Leif 
had rescued from the rock. When the news of his brother’s 
death arrived, Thorstein resolved to go after Thorvald’s dead : 
body, in order to give it a Christian burial. Accordingly he : ; 
set off, but after driving about the whole summer unsuccess- 








fully, he was obliged to put in at the western settlement of 
Greenland, where they remained that winter. Here Thorstein A} 
and many of his men died of a pestilence, and Gudrid returned i 





to Leif, at the eastern settlement. This summer a rich Nor- 
wegian, named Thorfin Karlsefui, came to Greenland and 
stayed at Leif’s house, where he fell in love with Gudrid and 
married her. ‘There being stilla great talk about Vinland, 
Thorfin was persuaded to undertake a voyage thither, which 
he did, taking with him his wife and a company of sixty men 
and five women. (A. D. 1007.) 


















“This agreement made Karlsefni and his seamen, that they 
should have even handed all that they should get in the way of 
goods. They had with them all sorts of cattle, as they thought to 
settle there if they might. Karlsefni begged Leif for ‘his house i in 
Vinland, but he said he would lend him the house, but not give it. 
Then they bore out to sea with the ship and came to Leif’s 
booths hale and whole, and landed there their cattle. There soon 
came into their hands a great and good prize, for a whale was 
driven ashore, both great and good; then they went to cut up the 
whale, and had no scarcity of food. ‘The cattle went up into the 
country, and it soon happened that the male cattle beeame wild 
and unruly. They had with them a bull. Karlsefni had wood 
felled and brought to the ship, and had the wood piled on the cliff 
todry. They had all the good things of the country, both of 
grapes and of all sorts of game and other things. After the first 
winter came the summer, then they saw appear the Skrzlings, and 
there came from out the wood a great number of men. Near by 
were their neat-cattle, and the bull took to bellowing (tok at belja) 
and roared loudly, whereat the Skrilings were frightened, and 
ran off with their bundles. These were furs and sable-skins and 
skin-wares of all kinds. And they turned towards Karlsefni’s 
booths, and wanted to get into the house, but Karlsefni had the 
doors guarded. Neither party understood the other's language. 
Then the Skrelings took down their bags, and opened them, and 
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offered them for sale, and wanted above all to have weapons for 
them. But Karlsefni forbade them to sell weapons. He took this 
plan; he bade the women bring out their dairy stuff* for them, 
and so soon as they saw this they would have that and nothing 
else. Now this was the way the Skrelings traded, they bore off 
their wares in their stomachs, but Karlsefni and his companions 
had their bags and skin-wares, and so they parted. Now hereot' 
is this to say, that Karlsefni had posts driven strongly round about 
his booths, and made all complete. At this time Gudrid the wife 
of Karlsefni bore a man-child, and he was called Snorri. In the 
beginning of the next winter the Skrwlings came to them again, 
and were many more than before, and they had the same wares 
as before. Then Karlsefni said to the women, * Now bring forth 
the same food that was most liked before, and no other’ And 
when they saw it they cast their bundles in over the fence. . . 
[ But one of them being killed by one of Karlsefni’s men, they all 
fled in haste and left their garments and wares behind ] ‘Now I 
think we need a goo@ counsel,’ said Karlsefni, ‘for I think they 
will come for the third time in anger and with many men. Now we 
must do this, ten men must go out on to that ness and show them- 
selves there, but another party must go into the wood and hew a 
place clear for our neat-cattle, when the foe shall come from the 
wood. And we must take the bull and let him go before us.’ 

jut thus it was with the place where they thought to meet, that a 
lake was on one side and the wood on the other. Now it was 
done as Karlsefni had said. Now came the Skrelings to the place 
where Karlsefni had thought should be the battle: and now there 
was a battle and many of the Skrelings fell. There was one 
large and handsome man among the Skrelings, and Karlsefni 
thought he might be their leader. Now one of the Skrvlings had 
taken up an axe and looked at it awhile and struck at one of his 
fellows and hit him, whereupon he fell dead, then the large man 
took the axe and looked at it awhile and threw it into the sea as 
far as he could. But after that they fled to the wood each as fast 
as he could, and thus ended the strife. Karlsefni and his com- 
panions were there all that winter, but in the spring Karlsefni 
said he would stay there no longer, and would fare to Greenland. 
Now they made ready for the voyage, and bare thence much 
goods, namely, grape-vines and grapes and skin-wares. Now they 
sailed into the sea and came whole with their ship to Eireksfirth, 
and were there that winter.” 


The next year Freydis, a daughter of Eirek the Red, per- 
suaded two Norwegian voyagers who had lately arrived in 
Greenland, to undertake an expedition to Vinland with her 





* Binyt, lacticinia— any thing made of milk. 
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and her husband. ‘They departed, accordingly, in two ships, 
(1012,) and reached Leif’s booths without difficulty ; but in 
the course of the winter Freydis, who appears to have been a 
woman of the most savage temper, stirred up quarrels between 
the two ships’ companies, and finally, having with her party 
fallen upon the Norwegians by night, tied them hand and foot, 
and killed them all. 

This horrid deed seems to have caused a repugnance to fur- 
ther visits to the spot where it was perpetrated. ‘Then, as 
Dr. Hermes remarks, the adventurous spirit of the Norsemen 
received a check at the introduction of Christianity, which had 
now spread throughout Greenland as well as Iceland. Wheth- 
er Christianity had any thing to do with it or not, certain it is 
that a change was manifested in the Norse character about this 
time ; that they seem to have lost some of their old vigor and 
restless spirit. ‘This is shown, also, in the fact that about this 
time (1023,) Greenland submitted to St. Olaf of Norway. 
The way to Vinland seems to have been forgotten, so that 
when Eirek, the first Bishop of Greenland, went in the year 
1121 to seek it out, (at leita Vinlands) he seems to have 
been unsuccessful ; at least, nothing further is said about the 
voyage. After this there occur in various of the Icelandic 
annals records of the finding of “new land” (fundu nyja 
land") to the westward of Iceland, but no definite mention of 
Vinland until the year 1347, when some sailors arrived in Ice- 
land from Greenland, who said they had visited Vinland. 

The disturbed state of the Scandinavian kingdoms and the 
bad policy of their rulers interrupted by degrees all communi- 
cation with these distant colonies. All trading to Iceland, to 
Greenland, and the other distant provinces, without a special 
royal license, was forbidden, and some merchants who were 
driven to Greenland in a storm, in the year 1389, were prose- 
cuted on their return for breach of this law.t— In the year 
1406, the last Bishop of Greenland was appointed, and is known 
to have officiated there in 1409.¢ A letter from Pope Nich- 
olas V. to the Bishops of Skalholt and Holum, in the year 





* The editors of the Antiquitates Americane suggest that this term mjya fundu 
land may have been the origin of the name of Newfoundland, discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot in 1496-7. There was doubtless at this time some commer- 
cial intercourse between England and Iceland. This conjecture, if well found- 
ed, would tend to show that Newfoundland was at that time considered as the 
Vinland of the Norsemen. 

+ “Teeland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands.” — Edinb. Cab. Lib., 274. 

t Beamish, p. 152. 
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1448, speaks of the destruction of the greater part of the in- 
habitants of Greenland, and of their churches, &c., by “ heath- 
en foreigners from the neighbouring coast,” about thirty years 
before. 

Already, in the year 1349, or according to some, 1879, the 
western settlement had been entirely laid waste and the inhab- 
itants killed by the Skrelings. Probably the eastern settle- 
ment fared the same. Indeed, there is a tradition current to 
this effect among the Esquimaux of the present day.” In 
1559, the prohibition against trading to Greenland was re- 
moved, and ships sent thither, but they were hindered by the 
ice from approaching the eastern coast, (where the eastern 
settlement was erroneously supposed to be,) and on the west- 
ern coast only Esquimaux were found, and they so barbarous 
and ferocious that all thoughts of intercourse were abandoned 
until 1721, when’the heroic missionary Hans Egede persuad- 
ed the King of Denmark to establish a colony there, which has 
been maintained ever since, and now numbers some six thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Such is, in brief, the chronicle of the Norse settlements on 
this side of the Atlantic. But besides these special accounts, 
incidental notices of the discovery of Vinland occur in many 
of the historical documents of the North, among others in the 
Heimskringla and the Eyrbyggia Saga, two of the most au- 
thentic among them.¢ All these notices exist in MSS. known 
to be older (some of them several hundred years older,) than 
Columbus’s discovery. To reject their evidence, therefore, we 
must suppose a universal and most unaccountable delusion and 
a fabulous account of imaginary regions, corresponding in all 
essentials with an existing reality. 

It is true, some of the accounts are mixed with fable, and 
all of them must be received with cautious criticism. One of 
them, the T'horfin Karlsefni Saga, we have passed over alto- 
gether, although it has been considered (except by Dr. Her- 
mes,) as one of the most important documents. But it seems 
evidently a later amplification of the account of Karlsefni’s 
voyage given in the Graenlendinga Thatt, and printed above. 





* Beamish, pp. 151, 153, 156. 

t For instance, Eyrb. Saga, (Hafn. 1787) Cap. xlviii, sub anno 999: “But 
Snorri fared to Vinland the Good with Karlsefni, and there fought with the 
Skreelings,” &. See, also, Heimskringla, Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga. And Ad- 
am of Bremen (1016) mentions the discovery of “ Winland,” where grapes and 
corn grew wild. 
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It has the same outline, but filled up with various additional 
incidents, some of them, perhaps, genuine traditions of the voy- 
age, others evidently fabulous, and others, again, belonging to 
other voyages. Various incidents simply narrated in the an- 
cient account are here heightened by fanciful or supernatural 
features. For example, in the account of the death of Thor- 
vald at Kiarlarness, (which is imported hither doubtless as an 
effective incident, ) the arrow is shot by a wniped (einfotingr). 
And the heroism of his simple announcement of his death- 
wound is sought to be heightened by the exclamation, on draw- 
ing out the arrow, “ Fat are my entrails, it is a good land we 
have come to, but little good will come to us of it;” a very 
clap-trap sort of speech, and moreover taken at second-hand 
from the dying speech of the poet Thormod Kolbrunor-skalld, 
at the battle of Stiklestad.* 

Other incidents are disfigured in a similar manner. Thus, 
the Skreelings when attacked suddenly sink into the earth; the 
whale they find on their first arrival being sent in consequence 
of prayers to Thor, proves poisonous; an addition evidently 
belonging to an epoch when Christianity was firmly estab- 
lished, and not befitting the early times when heathendom was 
still respectable, although on the decline. So, also, his connec- 
tion Eirek the Red must be Christianized, and when he falls 
from his horse attributes it to his having sinfully performed a 
heathen rite ; whereas we know from the older account that he 
dieda pagan. ‘hen it is often inconsistent with itself. Thus 
in the commencement it says Kirek the Red had two sons, Leif 
and Thorstein, but afterwards mentions the third, Thorvald. 
Many other grounds are brought forward by Hermes in his in- 
troduction, to show that this Saga is of later origin, and in fact 
a family chronicle of the descendants of Karlsefni, whose ex- 
ploits are related and amplified to flatter his posterity, and into 
which various scattered stories, as that of the death of Thor- 
vald, are introduced in order to increase the interest. At the 
end of the Graenlendinga Thatt are genealogical registers of 
the descendants of Karlsefni, ending with ‘* Brand the Bishop,” 
and ** Bjarni the Bishop,’ who were in power in Iceland in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, these being probably the 
latest descendants at the time the Saga was written down. 
But the Thorfin Karisefni Saga continues the list to “ Hauk 





* Heimskringla, Olaf H. Saga, cap. 247. 
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the Judge,” and the Abbesses Gudrun and Hallbera, who 
lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

This Saga, therefore, is to be received with great caution, 
though it mentions a number of additional particulars, which 
bear the marks of probability, and may very naturally have 
been handed down by family tradition. 

The Sagas which the editors of the Antiquitates Americane 
and Mr. Beamish after them think sufficient ground for pre- 
senting us with maps of the Southern and Middle United 
States as far as the Mississippi valley, under the name of Jr- 
land it mikla, or Hvitramannaland, (Great Ireland, or White 
Man’s Land,) we concur with Dr. Hermes (Hinleitung, 48,) 
in thinking fabulous. This “* Great Ireland,” or “‘ White Man’s 
Land,” according to these accounts, was siz days’ voyage west- 
ward from Ireland, and was inhabited by persons riding on 
horses and speaking the Irish language. 


It appears, then, past doubt, that some part of the northeast- 
ern coast of North America was visited by the Scandinavians 
long before Columbus. ‘The next question is— what part it 
was. 

The former opinion, that of Malte Brun and others, was in 
favor of Labrador or Newfoundland. ‘The editors of the An- 
tiquitates Americane and their faithful follower, Mr. Beamish, 
endeavour to show, however, partly from independent evidence 
and partly from the descriptions given in the accounts them- 
selves, that it was much further south. According to Mr. 
Beamish, ‘‘ the countries discovered by Biarni were Connecti- 
cut, Long Island, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland ;” Helluland is Newfoundland, Markland 
Nova Scotia; Leif’s island is Nantucket, and the place where 
he built his booths Mount Hope Bay. Cape Cod, Plymouth 
harbour, and even Point Alderton and Gurnet Point have each 
assigned to it a Norse name. Even Dr. Hermes, in general 
skeptical enough, in this case shows unusual easiness of faith. 
Now, it is no doubt true that the features of the country no- 
ticed by the Norsemen correspond often very strikingly with 
points on the New England coast. Yet before any conclu- 
sions are founded upon such resemblances, it should be shown 
that the descriptions given will not fit equally well any other 
region. ‘Thus, for instance, it is very true that grape-vines 
and grapes occur about Mount Hope Bay, but so they do in 
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Nova Scotia and Canada." It is true that halibuts (or floun- 
ders) and maple trees are common on the coast of Rhode 
Island, but so they are also on the west coast of Newfound- 
land. Neither can the frequent occurrence of sand-beaches 
and flats be said to distinguish the Vineyard Sound from parts 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In short, there is not one of the 
supposed indications of this particular locality which, as far as 
we know, can be said to designate particularly any one region 
of the coast between Newfoundland and New York, except 
one or two, which we shall notice as making decidedly against 
their hypothesis. 

In the first place, the fact being admitted that the Norse- 
men did actually reach this country, it is most natural, unless 
the contrary be shown, to suppose that their exploration was 
confined to the neighbourhood of the point first reached. The 
coast between Labrador and Long Island Sound is a particu- 
larly rough and dangerous one, beset with rocks and sand- 
banks, rendered more perilous by strong currents, and lashed 
by the full swing of the Atlantic. All the knowledge and skill 
of the present day are insufficient to prevent frequent ship- 
wrecks. It is to be remembered, also, that the Norsemen, in 
exploring an unknown coast, would not steer the shortest course 
from one point to another, nor launch at random into the ocean, 
but would follow the windings of the shores, and thus probably 
double the distance to be passed over. For instance, if they 
kept outside of Newfoundland, they would not steer across to 
Nova Scotia, but return to the Straits of Belle-Isle, nearly 
where they started from. If they passed inside, they would 
be likely to ascend the St. Lawrence for some distance before 
finding it was a river. The large bays so numerous on this 
coast, as the Bay of Fundy, the Bay of Chaleurs, and others, 
would be all circumnavigated. 

These things are needful to be kept in mind, in order to 
form a just notion of what is in fact implied by the voyages 
supposed. We do not intend to go into a minute examination 
of the topography or of the probable distance, but, roughly 
estimated, it cannot be less than two thousand miles from the 
northern coast of Labrador to Narragansett Bay, following 
the larger indentations of the coast. From a fortnight to three 
weeks must have been consumed in such a voyage, at the least, 
and any account of it could not fail to notice the deep wind- 








* McGregor’s British America, 1., 90. 
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ings and bays of the coast, or the labyrinth of islands and 
headlands. Now we maintain that nothing of the kind appears 
in these narratives. They are evidently plain-sailing trips, of 
a few days only. It is only by the most violent distortion that 
the ancient geography can be made to fit the hypothesis. Let 
us look for a moment at the accounts themselves. 

In the first place, Biarni, sailing for Greenland, struck the 
American coast at an unknown point, which, however, was 
overgrown with wood. It might have been Newfoundland or 
Southern Labrador. Hence he sailed northward two days," 
finding the land still woody. Then, turning away from the 
land, he sailed three days, and came to an icy and mountain- 
ous island, perhaps one of the islands at the mouth of Hud- 
son’s Strait. Then he bore away from the land again four 
days, and arrived in Greenland. 

Next Leif, sailing for the new country, reached the spot 
which Biarni last visited, and named it Helluland ; thence he 
proceeded to the wooded country, which he called Markland ; 
the number of days not given.| It seems most natural to 
assume that this was the most northerly part of the coast cov- 
ered with forest ; namely, the southern part of Labrador or 
the northwesterly part of Newfoundland, which was formerly 
covered with a dense forest of large trees.{ It may have been 
a more southern point, but the burden of proof is on those who 
maintain this. Hence he goes in two days to Vinland. In 
returning, nothing is said about his voyage, which would 
hardly have been the case had he gone to the southward of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Next comes Thorvald, who finds Vinland without difficulty, 
and after his death his seamen return without their leader, and 
yet no incidents of the voyage are mentioned. 





* Tvi degr: there is an uncertainty as to the meaning of this word. B. 
Haldorsen in his Lexicon, the Glossary to the Edda Semundar, (II. 58 and 
606,) and Rafn, in most of his translations in the Antiquitates Americana, 
distinguish between degr, a space of twelve hours, and dagr, a space of twenty- 
four hours. But Rat afterwards, in a note, (p. 420,) says he has since come 
to the conclusion that the words are sometimes synonymous, giving an instance 
from the Landnamabok, and he thinks such is the case throughout these 
accounts. For this change of opinion he gives no reasons beyond the single 
citation above, but to be on the safe side we have translated throughout in 
accordance with his suggestion. 

+ In the Thorfin Karlsefni Saga it is said to be two days (2 degr). 

t McGregor, p. 145. In Captain Atkins’s relation concerning the coast of 
Labrador, lat. 53° 40’, he says the woods are full of large pines and other trees 
suitable for ship-building. In Fitch’s Inlet he found good grass-land.— Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, I., p. 233. 
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In like manner Thorfin Karlsefni and Freydis and her com- 
panions all sail to Vinland and back, without any remarks 
made on the navigation of the route. 

One or two voyages are made in which no part of the conti- 
nent is reached, but we do not hear of any one who had ever 
reached any part of the continent failing to find Vinland, or 
experiencing the slightest difficulty. 

Now it is to be observed that the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
divides the northeastern coast into two quite different regions. 
Having the Labrador coast under their lee, the Norse naviga- 
tors might well hit that, somewhere to the northward of the 
region of forest, that is, somewhere in Helluland, (for this is 
evidently only a general expression for the northern barren 
regions). ‘I'o coast along there until they recognized the 
landmarks given by their predecessors would also be not very 
difficult, and corresponds with the accounts. But the moment 
we get beyond the Straits of Belle-Isle, the case is entirely 
changed. We come then to an intricate and dangerous navi- 
gation, which we cannot suppose the traditions of a nation of 
sailors should have passed over im silence. Nor could the 
requisite distance have been accomplished in the time stated. 
Even if we assume, according to the entirely unwarranted 
conclusion of the Antiquitates Americane, that Markland is 
Nova Scotia, and suppose the intervening regions whisked by 
without remark, yet it is to be remembered that from Cape 
Sable, the southernmost extremity of Nova Scotia, to Cape Cod, 
in a direct course, is seventy leagues, and if we coast round 
the Bay of Fundy, and follow the indentations of the shore, 
(as explorers unacquainted with the navigation would of course 
have done,) the distance will be nearly doubled. Add to this 
the distance to Mount Hope Bay, and we shall have not far 
from two hundred leagues, or six hundred miles, which, ac- 
cording to the average day’s sailing of the Norsemen given 
by the Antiquitates Americane, (pp. XXXIV and 420,) 
namely, one hundred and eight to one hundred and twenty 
miles, would have been five or six days’ voyage, whereas Leif 
accomplished it in two, at most. Nor, finally, is it conceivable 
that one after the other should have found so easily the sought- 
for haven, or returned with so little apparent difficulty. The 
direct evidence, therefore, fails entirely. 

Various collateral circumstances, however, touching the 
appearance and productions of the country, as mentioned in 
the narratives, have been brought forward in support of the 
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hypothesis in question. Most of these are already disposed 
of. Some of them are fabulous, as the discovery of grain- 
fields, in the Thorfin Karlsefni Saga. When true they do not 
prove any thing, since they apply as well to the region about 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence as to our own coast. Some of them 
do not apply to either of these regions ; such are the mildness 
of the winter, without frost or snow, and affording feed to cat- 
tle throughout the winter. ‘The assertions of some writers, 
that snow falls indeed in New England, but never remains 
long on the ground, &c., &c., we need not tell our readers 
are entirely unfounded; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the climate has ever been milder than at present within the 
historical era. The story is a mere exaggeration, natural 
enough from the contrast with the winter climate of Iceland 
and Greenland, but no more probable as to the State of Rhode 
Island than as to the islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Something has been attempted to be made of the names Nau- 
set and Mount Hope, which occur on our coast. Nauset, it 
is supposed, may have come from nésit, a cape or point. But 
any one at all familiar with the Indian names in this part of 
the country, will notice the similarity of sound to many well 
known names of localities, such as Sokonesset, Wamesit, Ne- 
ponset, Hassanamesit, Okommakamesit, Unset, and a hundred 
others ; the very name of our state, Massachusetts, is of this 
kind. As to Mount Hope, which is sought to be connected 
with the name Hop, occurring in the Thorfin Karlsefni Saga, 
it was remarked by a critic, some time ago, that the Indian 
word was not Hope, but Montawp, and the prefix was not 
made by the whites, but by the Indians. It is probably the 
same word as Montauk, on Long Island. And there is a 
Mount Hope or Montaup in Orange county, New York; an- 
other in the neighbourhood of Albany ; one in Pennsylvania, 
one in South Carolina, one in Virginia, and no less than three 
in Alabama. 

Besides these, however, two pieces of evidence have been 
adduced as showing the presence of the Norsemen in Narra- 
gansett Bay. One of these are the inscriptions on the Dighton 
rock, and others in that neighbourhood; the other, the remark 
made in the Graenlendinger Thatt, that the sun, on the short- 
est winter day, was above the horizon nine hours, rising at 
7 1-2 and setting at 41-2. This, the antiquaries have reck- 
oned, would make the latitude 41° 24’ 10”, that of Seaconnet 
Point being 41° 26’, and this, they think, ail things taken into 
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consideration, is near enough. In our opinion it is altogether 
too near, and we would ask what chronometers or other means 
the Icelanders had, to tell the time of day so exactly? At 
home in Iceland, and probably in Greenland, they had their 
“day-marks,”’ objects in the landscape which they had learned 
to mark the sun’s place by. But here, of course, they had 
no help of the kind. It was a mere guess, and however 
accurately they be supposed to have guessed, they may very 
well have erred half an hour in their estimate. But half an 
hour, morning and night, will give us a shortest day of eight 
hours, and this brings us to about the latitude of the Straits 
of Belle-Isle. 

As to the Dighton rock,” the strong resemblance of the 
whole, and more especially of the square-shouldered figure on 
the right, to the paintings on buffalo-robes, &c., long ago 
excited the suspicions of those acquainted with the handiwork 
of our Indian tribes; and since the publication of Messrs. 
Squier & Davis’ “ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,” ¢ the probabilities, to say the least of it, are decid- 
edly in favor of the Indian origin of these inscriptions. These 
gentlemen (pp. 295-300) give representations and descrip- 
tions of six sculptured rocks occurring on the Guyandotte 
river in Virginia, and notices of various others in other parts 
of the country, all bearing a strong general resemblance to 
the Dighton rock. The objects represented are men, animals 
of various kinds, and their tracks, and, moreover, lines, trian- 
gles, circles, &c., such as we see in the Dighton rock. 

In one instance, in particular, (fig. 206,) two figures rep- 
resented on the left-hand lower corner of the stone instantly 
remind one of the figures occupying a similar position in the 
supposed Norse inscription. On another occurs a very distinct 
capital P, (fig. 200,) which would make quite as good a 
Runic 7h (P) as that which in the other case has been so 
interpreted. These rocks have been partly covered with 
earth, and are thus less defaced than the Dighton rocks, but 
they need only to have some of the connecting lines erased, 
to make letters and numerals out of the figures of men and 
animals. And it may be remarked, that the horizontal dispo- 
sition of the marks on the Dighton rock, which might seem to 





* For drawings of this rock see the Antiquitates Americana, or the works of 
Mr. Beamish or Dr. Hermes. Also, the oirs of the American Academy, 
Vol. III. There is a fac-simile cast in the geological collection at Cambridge. 

+ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. I. 
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give it a more inscription-like character, was, no doubt, deter- 
mined by the horizontally stratified, slaty structure of that 
rock. It has been argued that the hard graywacke of the 
Dighton rock could not have been cut without iron instruments. 
But in the work above cited, we have numerous instances of 
elaborate sculpture of porphyry, quartz, greenstone, and jas- 
per, in implements found in the mounds of the Western coun- 
try." 

We think, therefore, that there is thus far no sufficient 
evidence in support of the Mount Hope hypothesis. On 
the other hand, some of the circumstances mentioned in the 
account of Vinland seem to us strongly in favor of a more 
northern locality. In the first place, it is universally admitted 
that the Skrelings were Esquimaux. This is the name by 
which the undoubted Esquimaux of Greenland were after- 
wards known, And it could not have been borrowed from 
thence and transferred to other tribes, since the Esquimaux 
did not make their appearance at the Norse settlements in 
Greenland until long afterwards. ‘heir skin-boats agree with 
what we know of the Esquimaux canoes, but not with those of 
any of our Indians. In the T’horfin Karlsefni Saga they are 
said to have used slings, an impiement unknown, we believe, 
among the more southern races, but in use (at least, some 
similar contrivance for casting darts,) among the Esquimaux. 

Now it is very certain that no traces of the Esquimaux 
have ever been seen to the southward of Labrador. The sug- 
gestion of Hermes, (p. 101,) that they may formerly have 
inhabited New England, and have been since driven northward 
by the Indians, is, we believe, without the slightest foundation. 
The Esquimaux are evidently a northern race, representing the 
Kamschatkans and other northern tribes of Asia, and, doubt- 
less, from the first confined to similar latitudes. It is no 
more likely that the Esquimaux ever inhabited this part of the 





* It is also remarked, that these sculptures seem to have been performed 
with a gouge-shaped instrument. This was noticed as to the Dighton rock, in 
some of the earliest accounts. See Mem. 4m. Acad., IIL, 175 et seq. And 
Messrs. Squier & Davis (p. 298) notice that the figures on the rocks described 
by them were evidently pecked into the stone, and not regularly chiselled. The 
Rhode Island Society’s committee say of the Dighton inscriptions, that the 
characters are “pecked in upon the rock and not chiselled or smoothly cut 
out.” — Antiquitates Americana, p. 358. It may be remarked here, that the 
resemblance is still stronger in the case of the Portsmouth and Tiverton rocks, 
(see figures in Antiquitates Americane,) in which the figures are yet more at 
random. 
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continent, than that polar bears or Arctic foxes were found 
here. 

Other northern features in the Scandinavian narrative are 
the abundance of salmon and the skins of sables, both animals 
being at this day remarkably abundant about the St. Lawrence 
region. Salmon are found as far south as the Merrimack river 
in this state, and they formerly ascended the Connecticut ; but 
we are not aware that they were ever found in Taunton river, 
nor is it likely they ever frequented so sluggish a stream. We 
never heard of the so-called sable (Mustela Martes) in Mas- 
sachusetts or Rhode Island. ‘That they formerly may have 
occurred there is possible ; but, at all events, both salmon and 
sable certainly indicate a more northern region." 

The remarkable rise and fall of the tide, which seems to 
have struck the ancient navigators, is much more in accord- 
ance with the more easterly position of Newfoundland and the 
adjacent regions, where, from the absence of obstruction, the 
tides rise to a much greater height than on the New England 
coast. 

We have dwelt thus disproportionately long on this compar- 
atively unimportant point, because no one, to our knowledge, 
has taken the trouble before to state the obvious considerations 
that arise on reading these ancient accounts in the region of 
which they are supposed to treat. 


Our attention was called to the subject at this time by the 
receipt of Dr. Hermes’ very interesting pamphlet. But we 
have left ourselves no room for any thing more than a recom- 
mendation of his critical and thorough performance to all 
interested in the matter. As for the other works on our list, 
the Antiquitates Americane have probably been heard of by 
most of our readers. An account of it may be found in the 
North American Review for January, 1838. 

[Since writing the above, we have had an opportunity, 
through the kindness of Dr. Webb, of reading an account of 
the “skeleton in armour’”’ dug up at Fall River, in the year 





* The same may be said of the eider-ducks’ nests, which are mentioned in 
the T’horfin Karlsefni Saga as occurring in great numbers on the islands. 
These birds pass and repass our coast in their annual migrations, but that they 
ever built here is highly improbable, since it is a decidedly arctic species, and 
would find the weather mach too warm in the breeding season. On the other 
hand, they are known to breed in great numbers on the coast of Labrador. 

+ In the harbour of Mingan, on the Labrador coast, north of Anticosti, the 
tide rises from ten to twelve feet. — Blunt’s Coast Pilot, p. 103. 
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1831, and which, it has been thought, might be the remains 
of one of the Norse colonists. This account was sent by Dr. 
Webb to the Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen, 
and published by them in the “ Mémoires de la Société Royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord,” Copenhagen, 1848. From it we 
extract the following particulars. The skeleton was found in 
a sand-bank, at a short distance inland from the mouth of 
Taunton river. 


“The individual was buried in a sitting posture, with the legs 
flexed upon the thighs and the thighs bent towards the abdomen ; 
the hands were inclined to, if not, indeed, resting against, the 
clavicular portion of the thorax. The body had evidently been 
carefully enveloped in several coverings of woven or braided 
bark-cloth of different textures, the finest being innermost; and 
exterior to the whole was a casement of cedar-bark. On the chest 
was found a breast-plate of brass or other metallic composition, 
measuring about fourteen inches in length and five and one fourth 
inches in breadth at one end, and six inches at the other. ; 
The impression of the skin is very strongly exhibited in some 
parts. What were the original length and form of this plate it is 
impossible for me to say, as it was broken or destroyed at both 
ends when found. Over the breastplate, at its lower extremity, 
and completely encircling the body, was a belt, consisting of me- 
tallic tubes arranged in close contact with each other, so as to 
make a continuous cincture. These tubes are in length four and 
a half inches, and in diameter one fourth inch, . . . These 
were formed around pieces of hollow reed, the edges being brought 
so nicely in contact as to give them the appearance of unbroken 
cylinders. Through the inclosed reeds sinews, or narrow strips of 
animal hide, were passed, and the ends braided together, so that 
another string, similar in kind, might run transversely at top and 
bottom, and thus complete the belt. Two armlets or bracelets 
were found near the remains; these, when closely examined, 
appear to have been made not of manufactured or dressed leather, 
but of raw hide, (having the hair still upon them). . . . The 
only other articles found were half a dozen arrow-heads, made of 
the same material that the breastplate and sash or cincture were.” 


These were triangular, two inches long by one and a third 
wide, and perforated at base. Pieces of the shafts, a few 
inches long, were still connected with the heads. The metal 
being afterwards examined by Berzelius, proved to be brass, 
of about the ordinary composition. 


“Wherever the breastplate or cincture came in contact with 
or near propinquity to the body, there the flesh, underneath and 
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for a few inches above and below, was in such a perfect state of 
preservation, that the muscles could be readily separated or dis- 
sected from one another. The flesh and integuments on the trunk, 
from the top of the shoulders down to the short ribs, likewise on 
the hands and arms, with the exception of the elbows, and on the 
inner side of the right leg or knee, were well preserved. The 
bark coverings were much decayed, except when they came in 
contact with the metallic trappings.” 


The following osteological measurements are given in the 
same article by Dr. Hooper of Fall River: Os femoris, 18 3-4 
inches ; Tibia, 14 1-2. Lower jaw: width at angles, 4 1-16; 
ditto at top of coronoid process, 3 15-16; from symphysis 
to angle, 5 3-4. Cranium: Circumference at division line 
between sincipital and basilar regions, (as laid down by phre- 
nologists,) 20 1-2; from root of nose to junction of coronal 
and sagittal sutures, 5 1-2: from ditto to external occipital 
protuberance, 15 3-4; between the meatus auditorii over 
Firmness, 13 1-4; ditto over Causality, 11 3-4; over Cau- 
tiousness, 13 5-8 ; parietal diameter half an inch above mea- 
tus, 5 1-4 ; ditto through “ superior edges of ossa temporum,”’ 
5 1-2; ditto through Cautiousness, 5 3-8. ‘ The skull indi- 
cates a deficiency of Philoprogenitiveness, which is not char- 
acteristic of the Indian.” No article of European manufac- 
ture could be found. No Indian burial-ground is known to 
have existed on this spot, but there is a very ancient one 
three fourths of a mile north, and another about the same dis- 
tance northwest of it. Nothing of the character of the articles 
above described has been found in these. ‘The land was occu- 
pied and improved by the whites as early as 1681. 

_ These highly interesting remains, with the exception of the 
specimens of bark-fabric and the brass tubes, sent to Den- 
mark, were destroyed by fire a few years since. Neverthe- 
less, we think enough appears from the above account to show 
that they belonged to the aborigines of the country, and not 
to any European colonist. The metal of which the ornaments 
were composed was undoubtedly of European origin, but the 
forms into which it had been wrought are almost identical with 
those of the copper ornaments found in the mounds of the 
West, (see Squier & Davis’ ‘“ Monuments, &c.,” pp. 205, 
207,) and leave a suspicion, as a learned friend of ours re- 
marks, that they may trace their origin to some of the brass 
kettles of those Frenchmen, who, in Captain John Smith’s 

time, had so overstocked the New England market, that the 
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worthy captain thought it not worth his while to enter Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Some of these kettles, Dr. Webb says, are 
found in neighbouring Indian graves. At all events, the 
metal, although European, does not give the slightest pre- 
sumption of a Norse origin, for even if we extend the “age of 
bronze”’ as far as that period, these ornaments are not of 
bronze, but of brass, which, we believe, was not in use 
among the Norsemen. The sitting position of the body, it is 
well known, is usual among Indian remains. The braided 
cedar-bark is decidedly an Indian manufacture, and is still 
extensively used for cords among the Ojibwas and probably 
other tribes. ‘Then the state of preservation of the body 
and of the arrow-shafts militates strongly against any great 
antiquity. It is true, the salts of copper exercise a strong an- 
tiseptic influence, but here the effect would be rather too ex- 
tensive. Hor we must bear in mind that a sand-bank is, per- 
haps, the most unfavorable position for the preservation of 
organic remains, owing to its permeability to water and the 
facility with which it condenses and absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere. A careful examination of the skeleton might set- 
tle the question, but this, unfortunately, is no longer possible. 
Perhaps some of our anatomical readers may satisfy them- 
selves from the few notes made by Dr. Hooper. On this point 
we may notice the unusual proportions of the leg-bones, the 
femur being longer and the tibia shorter than the average in 
the European type. ‘Then the proportions of the skull seem 
to approach more nearly to those of the American races. 
Krause gives as the average parietal diameter between the 
tutera parietalia, (which we take to be the bump of Cantious- 
ness, ) 6.128 inches in the male European cranium, and 6.039 
in the female. Dr. Hooper’s measurement of the same part 
will be seen to be less, in which it agrees with Dr. Morton’s 
measurements of aboriginal Amcrican skulls, in which the ay- 
erage of this diameter is 5.5 to 5.6. Then the greater parietal 
diameter at the highest point of the squamous suture (Secre- 
tiveness?) agrees with the pyramidal form noticed by Dr. 
Morton. Above all, the “deficiency of Philoprogenitiveness,”’ 
namely, the flat occiput, is, perhaps, the most unequivocal 
characteristic of the American type yet discovered. See Mor. 
ton’s Crania Americana, p. 65.] 
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Art. IV.—1. The History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic. By Wititam H. Prescort, 
&e., &c. Boston. 1838. 3 vols. 8vo. 

2. History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Prelimi- 
nary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization and the 
Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By WiL.tAM 

H. Prescot, &c., xc. New York. 1845. 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Prelimina- 
ry View of the Vivilization of the Incas. By WILLIAM 

H. Prescort, &c., &c. New York. 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is now more than eleven years since our accomplished 
and distinguished countryman, Mr. Prescott, appeared before 
the world as a writer of history. Within that period he has 
sent forth three independent historical works, which have found 
a wide circle of readers in the New World and the Old. His 
works have been translated into all the tongues of Europe, 
we think, which claim to be languages of literature; they 
have won for the author a brilliant renown, which few men 
attain to in their lifetime; few, even, after their death. No 
American author has received such distinction from abroad. 
The most eminent learned societies of Europe have honored 
themselves by writing his name among their own distinguished 
historians. He has helped strengthen the common bond of all 
civilized nations, by writing books which all nations can read. 
Yet while he has received this attention and gained this re- 
nown, he has not found hitherto a philosophical critic to inves- 
tigate his works carefully, confess the merits which are there, 
to point out the defects, if such there be, and coolly announce 
the value of these writings. Mr. Prescott has found eulogists 
on either continent; he has found, also, one critic, who adds to 
national bigotry the spirit of a cockney in literature ; whose 
stand-point of criticism is the church of Bowbell; a man who 
degrades the lofty calling of a critic by the puerile vanities of 
a literary fop. The article we refer to would have disgraced 
any journal which pretended to common fairness. We often 
find articles in the minor journals of America, written in a 
little and narrow spirit, but remember nothing of the kind so 
little as the paper we speak of in the London Quarterly 
Review, No. CXXVII., Art. 1. We have waited long for 
some one free from national prejudice to come, with enlarged 
views of the duty of a historian, having suitable acquaintance 
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with the philosophy of history, a competent knowledge of the 
subjects to be treated of, and enough of the spirit of Humanity, 
and carefully examine these works in all the light of modern 
philosophy. We have waited in vain; and now, conscious of 
our own defects, knowing that every qualification above hint- 
ed may easily be denied us, we address ourselves to the work. 

The department of history does not belong to our special 
study ; it is, therefore, as a layman that we shall speak, not 
aspiring to pronounce the high cathedral judgment of a profes- 
sor in that craft; the History, Literature, and General Devel- 
opment of the Spanish nation fall still less within the special 
range of the writer of this article. We are students of history 
only in common with all men who love liberal studies and pursue 
history only in the pauses from other toils. However, the re- 
markable phenomena offered by the Spanish nation in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries long ago attracted our attention 
and study. Still, it is with reluctance we approach our task ; 
had any of the able men whose business it more properly is, 
girded himself and applied to the work, we would have held 
our peace ; but in the silence of such we feel constrained to 
speak. 

Before we proceed to examine the works of Mr. Prescott, 
let a word be said of the office and duty of an Historian — to 
indicate the stand-point whence his books are to be looked 
upon. ‘The writer of Annals, or of Chronicles, is to record 
events in the order in which they occur; he is not an Histo- 
rian, but a Narrator; not an Architect, but a Lumberer, or 
Stonecutter of History. It does not necessarily belong to his 
calling to elaborate his materials into a regular and complete 
work of art, which shall fully and philosophically represent the 
Life of the nation he describes. 

The Biographer is to give an idea of his hero, complete in 
all its parts, and perfect in each; to show how the world and 
the age with their manifold influences acted on the man, and 
he on his age and the world, and what they jointly produced. 
It is one thing to write the Memoirs or Annals of a man, and 
a matter quite different to write his Life. Mr. Lockhart has 
collected many memorials of Sir Walter Scott; laboriously 
written annals, but the Life of Sir Walter he has by no means 
written. In telling what his hero suffered, did, and was, and 
how all was brought to pass, the Biographer must be a crit- 
ic also, and tell what his hero ought to have been and have 
done. Hence comes the deeper interest and the more in- 
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structive character of a true Biography ; Memoirs may enter- 
tain, but a Biography must instruct. 

The Annalist of a nation or a man works mainly in an ob- 
jective way, and his own character appears only in the selec- 
tion or omission of events to record, in referring events to 
causes, or in deducing consequences from causes supposed to 
be in action. There is little which is personal in his work. On 
the other hand, the personality of the Biographer continually 
appears. ‘I'he lumberer’s character or the stonecutter’s does 
not report itself in the oak or travertine of Saint Peter’s, 
while the genius of the architect confronts you as you gaze 
upon his colossal work. Now as the less cannot of itself 
comprehend the greater, so a Biographer cannot directly, and 
of himself, comprehend a man nobler than himself. All the 
Oysters in the world would be incompetent to write the Life of 
a single Kagle. It is easy for a great man to understand the 
little man; impossible to be directly comprehended thereby. 
It is not hard to understand the position of a city, the mutual 
relation of its parts, when we look down thereon from a high 
tower. Now while this is so, by the advance of mankind 
in a few centuries, it comes to pass that a man of but com- 
mon abilities, having the culture of his age, may stand on a 
higher platform than the man of genius occupied a short time 
before. In this way the Biography of a great man, which 
none of his contemporaries could undertake, because he so far 
overmastered them, soon becomes possible to men of marked 
ability, and in time to men of ordinary powers of comprehen- 
sion. At this day it would not be very difficult to find men 
competent to write the Life of Alexander or of Charlemagne, 
yet by no means so easy to find one who could do justice to 
Napoleon. Lord Bacon was right in leaving his “name and 
memory”’ * to foreign nations and to mine own countrymen 
after some time be passed over.”” We are far from thinking 
Lord Bacon so great as many men esteem him, but at his 
death there was no man among his own countrymen, or in for- 
eign nations, meet to be his judge. The followers of Jesus 
collected only a few scanty memorials of the man, and they 
who have since undertaken his life are proofs that the world 
has not caught up with his thoughts, nor its foremost men ris- 
en high enough to examine, to criticize, and to judge a spirit 
so commanding. But after all, no advance of mankind, no 
culture however nice and extensive, will ever enable a Hobbes 
or a Hume to write the Life of a Jesus or even a Plato. It 
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would be hard, even now, to find a man, in England or out of 
it, competent to give us the Biography of Shakspeare, even if 
he had all that Annals and Memoirs might furnish. 

Now an Historian is to a Nation what a Biographer is to a 
Man: he is not a bare chronicler, to indite the memoirs of a 
nation and tickle his reader with a mere panorama of events, 
however great and brilliantly colored, — events which have a 
connection of time and place, but no meaning, coming from no 
recognized cause and leading to no conclusion ; he is to give 
us the Nation’s Life, —its Outer Life in the civil, military, and 
commercial transactions ; its Inner Life in the thought and 
feeling of the people. If the Historian undertake the entire 
history of a nation that has completed its career of existence, 
then he must describe the country as it was when the people 
first appeared to take possession thereof, and point out the 
successive changes which they effected therein ; the geograph- 
ical position of the country, its natural features — its waters, 
mountains, plains, its soil, climate, and productions —all are 
important elements which help modify the character of the 
nation. ‘The Historian is to tell of the origin of the people, 
of their rise, their decline, their fall and end; to show how 
they acted on the world, and the world on them, — what was 
mutually given and received. ‘The causes which advanced or 
retarded the nation are to be sought, and their action ex- 
plained. He is to inquire what Sentiments and Ideas pre- 
vailed in the nation; whence they came, from without the 
people or from within ; how they got organized, and with what 
result. Hence, not merely are the civil and military transac- 
tions to be looked after, but the Philosophy which prevails in 
the nation is to be ascertained and discoursed of; the Liter- 
ature, Laws, and Religion. ‘The Historian is to describe the 
industrial condition of the people, — the state of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and the Arts — both the useful and the beautiful ; 
to inform us of the means of internal communication. of the 
intercourse with other nations — military, commercial, liter- 
ary, or religious. He must tell of the Social State of the 
people, the relation of the cultivator to the soil, the relation of 
class to class. It is important to know how the Revenues of 
the state are raised; how the taxes are levied — on person or 
property, directly or indirectly ; in what manner they are col- 
lected, and how a particular tax affects the welfare of the 
people. The writer of a Nation’s Life must look at the whole 
people, not merely at any one class, noble or plebeian, and 
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must give the net result of their entire action, so that at the 
end of his book we can say: “This people had such senti- 
ments and ideas, which led to this and the other deeds and 
institutions, which have been attended by such and such re- 
sults ; they added this or that to the general achievement of 
the Human Race.”’ 

Now in the history of each nation there are some Eminent 
Men, in whom the spirit of the nation seems to culminate — 
either because they are more the nation than the nation is 
itself, or because by their eminent power they constrain the na- 
tion to take the form of these individuals ; such men are to be 
distinctly studied and carefully portrayed; for while embody- 
ing the nation’s genius they are an epitome of its history. In 
a first survey, we know a nation best by its great men, as a 
country by its mountains and its plains, its waters and its 
shores,—by its great characters. Still, while these eminent 
men are to be put in the foreground of the picture, the humblest 
class is by no means to be neglected. In the Family of Man 
there are elder and younger brothers ; it is a poor history which 
neglects either class. A few facts from the every-day life of 
the merchant, the slave, the peasant, the mechanic, are often 
worth more, as signs of the times, than a chapter which relates 
the intrigues of a courtier, though these are not to be over- 
looked. It is well to know what songs the peasant sung: what 
prayers he prayed ; what food he ate ; what tools he wrought 
with ; what tax he payed; how he stood connected with the 
soil ; how he was brought to war, and what weapons armed him 
for the fight. It is not very important to know whether Gen- 
eral Breakpate commanded on the right or the left ; whether 
he charged uphill or downhill; whether he rode a bright 
chestnut horse or a dapple gray, nor whether he got dis- 
mounted by the breaking of his saddle-girth or the stumbling 
of his beast. But it is important to know whether the soldiers 
were accoutred well or ill, and whether they came voluntarily 
to the war, and fought in battle with a will, or were brought to 
the conflict against their own consent, not much caring which 
side was victorious. 

In telling what has been, the Historian is also to tell what 
ought to be, for he is to pass judgment on events, and try 
counsels by their causes first and their consequences not less. 
When all these things are told, History ceases to be a mere 
panorama of events having no unity but time and place; it 
becomes Philosophy teaching by experience, and has a profound 
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f meaning and awakens a deep interest, while it tells the lessons 
a of the Past for the warning of the Present and the edification 
| of the Future. A nation is but a single family of the Human 
Race, and the Historian should remember that there is a Life 
of the Race, not less than of the several nations and each 
special man. 

If the Historian takes a limited period of the life of any 
country for his theme, then it is a single chapter of the na- 
tion’s story that he writes. He ought to show, by way of 
introduction, what the nation has done beforehand ; its condi- 
tion, material and spiritual, the state of its Foreign Relations, 
and at home the state of Industry, Letters, Law, Philosophy, 
Morals, and Religion. After showing the nation’s condition 
at starting, he is to tell what was accomplished in the period 
under examination ; how it was done, and with what result at 
home and abroad. The Philosophy of History is of more 
importance than the Facts of History ; indeed, save to the 
antiquary who has a disinterested love thereof, they are of 
little value except as they set forth that Philosophy. 

Now the subjective character of an Historian continually ap- 
pears, colors his narrative, and affects the judgment he passes 
on men and things. You see the mark of the tonsure in a 
history written by a priest or a monk; his standing-point is 
commonly the belfry of his parish church. <A courtier, a tri- 
fler about the court of Queen Elizabeth, has his opinion of 
events, of their causes and their consequences ; a cool and wise 
politician judges in his way; and the philosopher, neither a 
priest, nor courtier, nor yet a politician, writing in either age, 
comes to conclusions different from all three. A man’s philo- 
sophical, political, moral, and religious creed will appear in the 
history he writes. M. de Potter and Dr. Neander find very 
different things in the early ages of the Christian church; a 
Catholic and a Protestant History of Henry the Eighth would 
be unlike. Mr. Bancroft writes the history of America from the 
stand-point of Ideal Democracy, and, viewed from that point, 
things are not what they seem to be when looked at from any 
actual Aristocracy. Hume, Gibbon, Mackintosh, and Schlos- 
ser, Sismondi, Michelet, and Macaulay, all display their own 
character in writing their several works. Hume cannot com- 
prehend a Puritan, nor Gibbon a “ Primitive Christian ;” 
Saint Simon sees little in Fenelon but a disappointed courtier, 
and in William Penn Mr. Bancroft finds an ideal Democrat. 

A man cannot comprehend what wholly transcends himself. 
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Could a Cherokee write the history of Greece? a Mexican, 
with the average culture of his nation, would make a sorry 
figure in delineating the character of New England. If the 
Historian be a strong man, his work reflects his own character ; 
if that be boldly marked, then it continually appears — the one 
thing that is prominent throughout his work. In the Life 
and Letters of Cromwell we get a truer picture of the au- 
thor than of the Protector. The same Figure appears in the 
French Revolution, and all his historical composition appears 
but the grand Fabling of Mr. Carlyle. But if the Historian is 
a weak man, a thing that may happen, more receptive than 
impressive, then he reflects the average character of his 
acquaintance, the circle of living men he moves in, or of 
the departed men whose books he reads. Such an Historian 
makes a particular country his special study, but can pass 
thereon with only the general judgment of his class. This is 
true of all similar men: the water in the pipe rises as high as 
in the fountain, capillary attraction aiding what friction hin- 
dered; you know beforehand what an average party-man will 
think of any national measure, because his “ thought”’ does 
not represent any individual action of his own, but the general 
average of his class. So it is with an ordinary clergyman ; 
his opinion is not individual but professional. A strong man 
must have his own style, his own mode of sketching the out- 
line, filling up the details, and coloring his picture; if he have 
a mannerism, it must be one that is his own, growing out of 
himself, and not merely on him, while in all this the small man 
represents only the character of his class: even his style, his 
figures of speech, will have a family mark on them; his man- 
nerism will not be detected at first, because it is that of all 
his friends. Perhaps it would make little difference whether 
Michael Angelo was born and bred amid the rugged Alps or 
in the loveliest garden of Valombrosa— his genius seeming 
superior to circumstances ; but with an artist who has little 
original and creative power, local peculiarities affect his style 
and appear in all his works. 

Now within a thousand years a great change has come over 
the spirit of history. The historical writings of Venerable 
Bede and of Louis Blane, the Speculum Hystoriale of Vincen- 
cius Bellovacensis, so eagerly printed once and scattered all 
over Europe, and the work of Mr. Macaulay, bear marks 
of their respective ages, and are monuments which attest the 
progress of mankind in the historic art. 
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In the middle ages Chivalry prevailed: a great respect was 
felt for certain prescribed rules; a great veneration for cer- 
tain eminent persons. Those rules were not always or neces- 
sarily rules of Nature, but only of Convention; nor were the 
persons always or necessarily those most meet for respect, but 
men accidentally eminent oftener than marked for any substan- 
tial and personal excellence. ‘The Spirit of Chivalry appears 
in the writers of that time, — in the Song and the Romance, in 
History and Annals, in Homilies, and in Prayers and Creeds. 
Little interest is taken in the people, only for their chiefs ; 
little concern is felt by great men for industry, commerce, 
art; much for arms. Primogeniture extended from Law 
into Literature; History was that of Elder Brothers, and 
men accidentally eminent seemed to monopolize distinction in 
letters, and to hold possession of History by perpetual entail. 
History was aristocratic; Rank alone was respected, and it 
was thought there were but a few hundred persons m the 
world worth writing of, or caring for; the mass were thought 
only the sand on which the mighty walked, and useful only for 
that end ; their lives were vulgar lives, their blood was puddle 
blood, and their deaths were vulgar deaths. 

Of late years a very different spirit has appeared; slowly 
has it arisen, very slow, but it is real and visible, — the Spirit 
of Humanity. ‘This manifests itself in a respect for certain 
rules, but they must be Laws of Nature — rules of Justice and 
Truth ; and in respect for all mankind. Arms yield not to 
the gown only, but to the frock; and the aproned smith with 
his creative hand beckons destructive soldiers to an humbler 
seat, and they begin with shame to take the lower place, not 
always to be allowed them. ‘This Spirit of Humanity appears 
in Legislation, where we will not now follow it;— but it ap- 
pears also in Literature. Therein Primogeniture is abolished ; 
the entail is broken ; the monopoly at an end; the Elder Sons 
are not neglected, but the Younger Brothers are also brought 
into notice. In History as in Trade, the course is open to tal- 
ent. History is becoming democratic. The Life of the People 
is looked after; men write of the ground whereon the mighty 
walk. While the coins, the charters, and the capitularies — 
which are the monuments of kings—are carefully sought after, 
men look also for the songs, the legends, the ballads, which 
are the medals of the People, stamped with their image and 
superscription, and in these find materials for the Biography 
of a nation. ‘The manners ani customs of the great mass of 
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men are now investigated, and civil and militrry transactions 
are thought no longer the one thing most needful to record. 
This spirit of Humanity constitutes the charm in the writings 
of Niebuhr, Schlosser, Sismondi, Michelet, Bancroft, Grote, 
Macaulay, the greatest historians of the age; they write in 
the interest of mankind. The absence of this spirit is a sad 
defect in the writings of Mr. Carlyle ;— himself a giant, he 
writes History in the interest only of giants. 

Since this change has taken place, a new demand is made 
of an Historian of our times. We have a right to insist that 
he shall give us the Philosophy of History, and report the les- 
sons thereof, as well as record the facts. He must share 
the Spirit of Humanity which begins to pervade the age ; he 
must not write in the interest of a class, but of mankind, — 
in the interest of Natural Right and Justice. Sometimes, 
however, a man may be excused for lacking the Philosophy 
of History; no one could expect it of a Turk; if a Russian 
were to write the history of France, it would be easy to for- 
give him if he wrote in the interest of tyrants. But when a 
man of New England undertakes to write a history, there is 
less excuse if his book should be wanting in Philosophy and 
in Humanity; less merit if it abound therewith. 


Mr. Prescott has selected for his theme one of the most 
important periods of history — from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. ‘The three greatest 
events of modern times took place during that period: the 
Art of Printing was invented, America discovered, the Prot- 
estant Reformation was begun. It was a period of intense 
life and various activity, in forms not easily understood at 
this day. The Revival of Letters was going forward; the 
classic models of Greece and Rome were studied anew ; the 
Revival, also, of Art; Lionardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, were achieving their miracles of 
artistic skill. Science began anew; new Ideas seemed to 
dawn upon mankind; modern Literature received a fresh 
impulse. The new Thought presently reported itself in all 
departments of life. Navigation was improved ; commerce 
extended; a new world was discovered, and, baited by the 
hope of gold or driven by discontent and restless love of 
change, impelled by desire of new things or constrained by 
conscience, the Old World rose and poured itself on a new 
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continent, and with new Ideas to found empires mightier than 
the old. In Europe a revolution advanced with the steps of 
an earthquake. The Hercules-Pillars of authority were shak- 
en; the Serf rose against his Lord ; the great Barons every- 
where were losing their power ; the great Kings consolidating 
their authority. Feudal institutions reeled with the tossings of 
the ground, and fell — to rise no more. It was the age of the 
Medici, of Macchiavelli, and of Savonarola; of Erasmus and 
Copernicus ; of John Wessel, Reuchlin, Sealiger, and Agri- 
cola ; Luther and Loyola lived in that time. The Ninety-five 
Theses were posted on the church door; the Utopia was writ- 
ten. There were Chevalier Bayard and Gonsalvo ‘“ the 
Great Captain’; Cardinal Ximenes, and Columbus. ‘Two 
great works mark this period,—one, the establishment of 
National Unity of Action in the great monarchies of Europe, 
the king conquering the nobles ; the other, the great Insurrec- 
tion of Mind and Conscience against arbitrary power in the 
school, the state, the church, — an insurrection which no le- 
gions of medizeval scholars, no armies, and no Councils of Basil 
and of Trent could prevent or long hinder from its work. 
Writing of this age, Mr. Prescott takes for his chief theme 
one of the most prominent nations of the world. Spain, how- 
ever, was never prominent for Thought; no Idea welcomed by 
other nations was ever born or fostered in her lap; she has 
no great Philosopher — not one who has made a mark on the 
world ; no great Poet known to all nations ; not a single Ora- 
tor, ecclesiastic or political ; she has been mother to few great 
names in Science, Art, or Literature. In Commerce, Venice 
and Genoa long before Spain, England and Holland at a later 
date, have far out-travelled her. Even in Arms, save the brief 
glory shed thereon by the Great Captain, Spain has not been 
distinguished ; surely not as France, England, and even the 
Low Countries. But her geographical position is an important 
one — between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. At the 
time in question her population was great, perhaps nearly 
twice that of England, and she played an important part in 
the affairs of Europe, while England had little to do with the 
continent. Spain was connected with the Arabs, for some 
centuries the most civilized people in Europe; hence she 
came in contact with industry, skill, and riches, with letters 
and with art, and enjoyed opportunities denied to all the other 
nations of Europe. For her subsequent rank among nations, 
Spain is indebted to two events, which, as they did not come 
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from the genius of the people, may be called accidental. One 
was the connection with the house of Austria, the singular 
circumstance which placed the united crowns of Castile and 
Arragon on the same head which bore the imperial diadem of 
Germany. This accident gave a lustre to Spain in the age of 
Charles the Fifth and his successor. But the other cause, 
seemingly more accidental, has given Spain a place in history 
which nothing else could have done — the fact that when the 
Genoese navigator first crossed the Atlantic, the Spanish flag 
was at his mast-head. 

Mr. Prescott writes of Spain at her most important period, 
at the time when the two monarchies of Castile aud Arragon 
were blent into one; when the Moors were conquered and 
expelled ; the Inquisition established ; the Jews driven out ; 
the old Laws revised; a new world discovered, conquered, 
settled, its nations put to slavery, Christianity, or death ; an 
age when Negro Slavery, Christianity, and the Inquisition 
first visited this western world. Not only has the historian a 
great age to delineate and great events to deal with, — a new 
continent to describe, a new race to report on, their origin, 
character, language, literature, art, manners, and religion, — 
but, to enliven his picture, he has great men to portray. 
We will not speak of Ferdinand, Isabella, and Charles the 
Fifth, who pass often before us in kingly grandeur ; but there 
are Gonsalvo, Ximenes, and Columbus, here are Cortes and 
Pizarro. 

Few historians have had an age so noble to describe; a 
theme so rich in events, in ideas, and in men ; an opportunity 
so fortunate to present the lessons of History to ages yet to 
come. ‘The author has this further advantage: he lives far 
enough from the age he writes of to be beyond its bigotry and 
its rage. The noises of a city hardly ‘reach the top of a 
steeple ; : all the din of battle is hushed and still far below the 
top of Mont Blanc ; and so in a few years the passions, the 
heat, the dust, the rage and noises of kings and nations are 
all silenced and lost in the immeasurable stillness which settles 
down upon the Past. If the thinker pauses from his busy 
thought, and after a year or so returns thither again, how 
clear it all becomes! So is it with mankind: the problems of 
that age are no problems now; what could not then be settled 
with all the noise of parliaments and of arms, in the after- 
silence of mankind has got its solution. Yet Mr. Prescott does 
‘not live so far from the time he treats of that genius alone has 
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power to recall the faded images thereof, to disquiet and bring 
it up again to life. Yet he lives so remote that he can judge 
counsels by their consequences as easily as by their cause ; 
can judge theories, laws, institutions, and great men by the 
influence they have had on the world, — by their seal and sig- 
nal mark. In addition to these advantages, he lives in a land 
where there is no censorship of the press ; where the body is 
free, and the mind free, and the conscience free — to him who 
will. His position and his theme are both enviable ; giving 
an Historian of the greatest genius scope for all his powers. 


To judge only from his writings, Mr. Prescott is evidently a 
man with a certain niceness of literary culture not very com- 
mon in America; of a careful if not exact scholarship in the 
languages and literature of Italy and Spain. Perhaps he can- 
not boast a very wide acquaintance with literature, ancient or 
modern, but is often nice and sometimes critical in his learning. 
He is one of the few Americans not oppressed by the Res 
angusta domi, who devote themselves to literature ; to a life 
of study and the self-denial it demands in all countries, and 
eminently here, where is no literary class to animate the 
weary man. His quotations indicate a wealthy library — 
his own fortune enabling him to procure books which are rare 
even in Spain itself. Where printed books fail, manuscripts, 
also, have been diligently sought. He writes in a mild and 
amiable spirit: if he differ from other historians, he empties 
no vials of wrath upon their heads. He always shows him- 
self a Gentleman of Letters, treating his companions with 
agreeable manners and courtesy the most amiable. Few lines 
in these volumes appear marked with any asperity, or dictat- 
ed in any sourness of temper. ‘These few we shall pass upon 
in their place. 

Within less than thirteen years eight volumes have appeared 
from his hand ; the first evidently the work of many years, 
but the last five volumes reveal a diligence and ability to work 
not common amongst the few literary gentlemen of America. 
Labor under disadvantages always commands admiration. How 
many have read with throbbing heart the lives of men pursu- 
ing “ knowledge under difficulties ;”’ yet such men often had 
one advantage which no wealth could give, no colleges and 
guidance of accomplished men supply — an able Intellect and 
the unconquerable Will: but Mr. Prescott has pursued his la- 
bors under well known difficulties, which might make the stout- 
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est quail. These things considered, no fair man can fail to 
honor the accomplished author, and to rejoice in the laurels 
so beautifully won and worn w ith modesty and grace. 

After this long preamble, let us now examine the three 
works before us, and see how the author has done the high 
duties of an Historian. ‘Treating of this great theme, we shall 
speak of the three works in their chronological order, and 
examine in turn the History of Spain, of Mexico, and of Peru, 
in each case speaking of the Substance of the work, first in 
details, then as a whole—and next of its Form. The re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted to the History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 


To understand what was done by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
we must know what had been achieved before their time, — 
must take the national account of stock. ‘This Mr. Prescott un- 
dertakes in his Introduction, (Vol. I., pp. Xx1x.—cxxXIVv.,) 
but he fails to render an adequate account of the condition of 
Castile and Arragon, and of course it is not easy for the read- 
er to appreciate the changes that subsequently were made 
therein. 

To be a little more specific: his account of the condition of 
the Law is meagre and inadequate ; the history of the Re- 
form and Codification of laws poor and hardly intelligible 
(Part I., Ch. vi.) ; and though he returns upon the theme in 
the general account of the administration of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, (Part II., Ch. xxvr.) still it is not well and adequately 
done. What he says of the Cortes of Castile and that of 
Arragon does not give one a clear idea of the actual condi- 
tion and power of those bodies. He does not tell us by whom 
and how the members were chosen to their office; how long 
they held it, and on what condition. The reader wonders at 
the meagreness of this important portion of the work, espec- 
ially when such materials lay ready before his hands. After 
all, we find a more complete and intelligible account of the 
Constitution, of the Laws, and of the administration of justice 
in the brief chapter of Mr. Hallam’s work than in this elabo- 
rate history. Nay, the work of Mr. Dunham, written for the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, written apparently in haste, and not 
always in good temper— gives a far better account of that 
matter than Mr. Prescott. This is a serious defect, and one 
not to be anticipated in an Historian who in this country under- 
takes to describe to us the ancient administration of a foreign 
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land. With a sigh the student remembers the masterly chapter 
of Gibbon which treats of the administration of justice and of 
the Roman Law, a chapter which made a new era in the 
study of the subject itself, and longs for some one to guide him 
in this difficult and crooked path. With the exception of the 
Code of the Visigoths, the Fuero Juzgo, and the Siete Parti- 
das, works of Spanish Law, or treating thereof, are in but 
few hands: Marina, Zuaznavar, and Garcia de la Madrid can 
be but little known in England or America; for information 
the general scholar must here depend on the historian; con- 
sidering the important place that Spanish legislation has held, 
the wide reach of the Spanish dominion on both continents, it 
was particularly needful to have in this work a clear, thorough, 
and masterly digest of this subject. 


In speaking of the Revenue of the Kingdom, Mr. Prescott 
does not inform us how it was collected, nor from what sources. 
(Introduction, Sect. 1. and 1. and Part I., Ch. vr.) We are 
told that the king had his royal demesnes, that on some occa- 
sions one fifth of the spoils of war belonged to him, and it 
appears that a certain proportion of the proceeds of the mines 
was his — but there is no systematic or methodical account of 
the Revenues. ‘True, he tells us that Isabella obtains money 
by mortgaging her real estate and pawning her personal prop- 
erty (Part I., Ch. xiv.); afterwards it appears, accidentally, 
that two ninths of the tithes, Zercias, formed a part of the 
royal income. (Part II., Ch. 1., p. 283.) We are told that 
the Revenues increased thirty fold during this administration. 
(Part II., Ch. xxvi., p. 484.) It is mentioned as a proof of 
sagacity in the ruler and of the welfare of the people— but we 
are not told whence they were derived, and it appears that 
in 1504 the single city of Seville paid nearly one sixth of the 
whole revenue.* In a note he tells us that the bulk of the 
crown revenue came from the Zercias and the Alcavalas. 
The latter was an odious tax of ten per cent. on all articles 
bought, sold, or transferred. Mr. Prescott tells us it was 
commuted — but how or for what he does not say. (Part IL., 
Ch. XXVI., p. 438.) 





* Mr. Prescott says near a tenth. This is probably a clerical or typographical 
error. The whole amount is given in the authority as 209,500,000 maravedis, 
of which Seville paid 30,971,096. 
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Armies figure largely in any history of Spain, but it is in 
vain that we ask of Mr. Prescott how the armies were raised, 
and on what principle, the modern or the feudal; how they 
were equipped, paid, fed, and clothed. He often dwells upon 
battles, tellng us who commanded on the right or the left; 
can describe at length the tournament of Trani, and the duel 
between Bayard and Sotomayor — but he nowhere gives us a 
description of the Military Estate of the realm, and nowhere 
relates the general plan of a campaign. This, also, is a seri- 
ous defect in any history, especially in that of a nation of the 
fifteenth century — a period of transition. He does not inform 
us of the state of Industry, Trade, and Commerce, or touch, 
except incidentally, upon the effect of the laws iheeven. Yet 
during this reign the laws retarded industry in all its forms, to 
a great degree. Soon after the discovery of America, Spain 
forbade the exportation of gold and silver, and, as Don Cle- 
mencin says, *‘ our industry would have died from apoplexy of 
money, if the observance of the laws established in this matter 
had not been sufficient for its ruin.” At a later date it was 
forbidden to export even the raw material of silk and wool. 
** Spain,” says M. Blanqui, the latest writer on the political 
economy of that country that we have seen — “is the country 
of all Kurope where the rashest and most cruel experiments 
have been made at the expense of industry, which has almost 
always been treated as a foe, managed to the death (exploitée 
d Voutrance) instead of being protected by the Government, 
and regarded as a thing capable of taxation, rather than 
a productive element.”’ “Restrictions were laid not only on 
intercourse with foreign nations, but on the traffic between 
province and province, and a tax, sometimes an enormous one, 
the Alcavala, was collected from the sale of all articles what- 
ever. ‘‘ Members of the legal and military profession,” says 
M. Blanqui, “ affected the most profound contempt for every 
form of industry. Any man who exercised a trade was dis- 
graced for life. A noble who ventured to work lost his privi- 
lege of nobility, and brought his family to shame. No town 
accepted an artisan for its alcalde; the Cortes of Arragon, 
says Marina, never admitted to their assembly a deputy who 
came from the industrial class. You would think you were 
reading Aristotle and Cicero when you find in the writers, and 
even in the laws of Spain, those haughty expressions of con- 
tempt for the men who bow their faces towards the earth, and 
stoop to smite the anvil, or tend a loom.” 
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Mr. Prescott does not notice the Condition of the People, 
except in terms the most general and vague. Yet great changes 
were taking place at that time in the condition of the laboring 
class. He does not even tell us what relation the peasantry 
bore to the soil; how they held it, by what tenure; for what 
time ; what relation they bore to the nobles and the knights. In 
Castile Mr. Hallam says there was no villanage. Mr. Prescott 
gives us no explanation of the fact, and does not mention the 
fact itself. In Catalonia a portion of the peasantry passed out 
of the condition of vassalage, — Mariana calls them Pageses, 
others Vassals de Remenza, — to that of conditional freedom, 
by paying an annual tax to their former owner, or to entire 
freedom by the payment of a sum twenty times as large. ‘This 
was an important event in the civil history of Spain. Mr. 
Prescott barely relates the fact. From other sources we have 
learned, we know not how truly, that no artisan was allowed 
in the Cortes of Arragon, that only nobles were eligible to 
certain offices there, and no nobles were taxed. 

In all this History there are no pictures from the lives 
of the humble,— yet a glimpse into the cottage of a peas- 
ant, or even at the beggary of Spain in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would be instructive, and help a stranger to under- 
stand the nation. Much is said, indeed, of ‘the wealthier 
class, of the nobles, and of the clergy, but we find it impossi- 
ble from this History alone to form a complete idea of their 
position in the kingdom; of their relation to one another, to 
the People, or the crown; of the number of the clergy, of 
their education, their character, their connection with the no- 
bles or the people, of their general influence —he has nothing 
to tellus. He pays little regard to the progress of society ; 

to advances made in the comforts of life, in the means of jour- 
neying from place to place. Now and then it is said that the 
roads were in bad order, and so a march was delayed ; even 
at this day the means of internal communication are so poor, 
the roads so few and impracticable, that some provinces lie in 
a state of almost entire isolation. Says M. Blanqui, ‘ More 
than one province of Spain could be mentioned which is more 
inaccessible than the greater part of our most advanced posi- 
tions in Africa.’’ ‘Castile and Catalonia differ as much as 
Russia and Germany, and the inhabitants of Gallicia do not 
undertake the journey to Andalusia so often as the French 
that to Constantinople.” 

A philosophical inquirer wants information on all these sub- 
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jects, and the general reader has no authority but histories like 
this. It cannot be said that Mr. Prescott feared to encumber 
his work with such details, and make his volumes too numerous 
or big. He has space to spare for frivolous details ; he can 
describe the pageant afforded by the royal pair in the camp 
before Moclin, in 1486; can tell us that “the queen herself 
rode a chestnut mule, seated on a saddle chair embossed with 
gold and silver ;” that ‘the housings were of a crimson col- 
or, and the bridles of satin were curiously wrought with let- 
ters of gold;” that “the Infanta wore a skirt of fine velvet 
over others ‘of brocade; a scarlet mantilla of the Moorish 
fashion, and a black hat trimmed with gold embroidery,” and 
that the king ‘‘ was dressed in a crimson doublet with chausses 
or breeches of yellow satin. Over his shoulders was thrown 
a cassock or mantilla of rich brocade, and a sopra vest of the 
same material concealed his cuirass. By his side, close girt, 
he wore a Moorish scymitar, and beneath his bonnet his hair 
was confined by a cap or headdress of the finest stuff. Fer- 
dinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright chestnut 
color.” (Part I., Ch. x1., p. 401, et seq.) 


The account of the Inquisition is eminently unsatisfactory. 
No adequate motive is assigned for it, no sufficient cause. It 
stands in this book as a thing with consequences enough, and 
bad enough, but no cause ; you know not why it came.’ Mr. 
Prescott treats Catholicism fairly. We do not ‘remember a line 
in these volumes which seems dictated by anti-Catholic bigotry. 
He has no sympathy with the Inquisition ; he looks on it with 
manly aversion ; but he treats the subject with little ability, 
not showing how subtly the Inquisition worked. undermining 
the Church and the State, and corrupting life in its most 
sacred sources. Who made the Inquisition ; for what purpose 
was its machinery set a-going ; what effect did it have on the 
whole nation ?— these are questions which it was Mr. Pres- 
cott’s business to answer, but which, as we think, he has failed 
to answer. Whosoever brought it to pass, there is little doubt 
but it gained Ferdinand and Isabella the title of Catholic. 
But our historian does not like to lay the blame on them ; 
they are the heroes of his story. Ferdinand may indeed be 
blamed, — it were difficult in this century to write and not 
blame him ; but Isabella must not be censured for this — her 
heroism is to be spotless. The Spirit of Chivalry in our author 
is too strong for the Spirit of Humanity. He thinks Ferdinand 
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may have had political motives for establishing the Inquisition, 
but Isabella only religious motives for its establishment in Cas- 
tile. (Part I., Ch. vit., p. 246.) Certainly there was a great 
blame somewhere : it falls not on the People, who had neither 
the ability nor the will to establish it ; nor on the Aristocracy 
of nobles and rich men, — they had much to lose, and little 
to gain; it was always hateful to them. The Priests, no 
doubt, were in favor of the Inquisition, but they could not 
have introduced it ; ; nay, could have had little influence in 
bringing it about if the crown had opposed it. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were no slaves to the priesthood ; they knew 
how to favor the interests of the Church when it served their 
turn; but no forehead was more brazen, no hand more iron 
than theirs, to confront and put down any insolence of sacer- 

dotal power. Isabella did not favor the old Archbishop of 
Toledo ; she abridged the power of the priests; nay, that of 
the Pope, and easily seized from him what other monarchs had 
long clutched at in vain. She allowed no appeals to him. 
(Part I., Ch. xi., p. 4; Ch. xv., p. 84. Part I., Ch. xxv1., 
pp. 435, 436, 437.) The Pragmaticas of Isabella tended to 
restrict the power of the clergy and of the Pope within nar- 
rower limits than before. Ferdinand and Isabella are the 
very parties to be blamed for the Inquisition: if so enlightened 
above their age, the more to be blamed; if cool-headed and 
far-sighted, they deserve more reproach ; if Isabella were so 
religions as it is contended, then the severest censure is to be 
pronounced against her. It was only thirty-six years be- 
fore the Reformation that she introduced the Inquisition to 
Castile. It is idle to lay the blame on Torquemada (Part L., 
Ch. vit., p. 247, et al.) ; we profess no great veneration for 
this genuine son of Saint Dominic, but let him answer for his 
own sins, not his master’s. We cannot but think history is 
unjust in painting Isabella so soft and fair, while her Inquisi- 
tor-General is portrayed in the blackest colors, and she, with 
all her intelligence, charity, and piety, puts the necks of the 
people into his remorseless hands. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were not fools, to be deluded by a priest, however cunning. 
It seems to us that the Inquisition must be set down to their 
account, and should cover them both with shame; that as 
James the Second is to be blamed for Jeffries and the bloody 
assizes, so are Ferdinand and Isabella for Torquemada and the 
Inquisition. Mr. Prescott admits the most obvious and perni- 
cious cruelties thereof, but has not the heart to trace the evil 
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to its source. It is the fashion of certain writers to dwell with 
delight on every fault committed by the masses of men. What 
eloquent denunciation have we heard on the “ horrid crimes of 
the old French Revolution”: ‘ horrid crimes” they were, and 
let them be denounced ; but when the writers come to butcher- 
ies done by the masters of mankind, they have no voice to de- 
nounce such atrocities. Yet both equally proceed from the 
same maxim — that Might is Right. Llorente may be wrong 
in the numbers who suffered by the Inquisition ; perhaps there 
were not 13,000 burned alive at the stake, and 191,143 who 
suffered other tortures. Suppose there were but half that 
number —nay, a tenth part; still it is enough to cover any 
monarch in Kurope, since the twelfth century, with shame. 
Grant that 'l'orquemada projected the scheme; the fact that 
Isabella allowed it to be executed shows that she was of soul 
akin to her infamous ancestor, Peter the Cruel, and deserves 
the sharp censure of every just historian. 


We come next to speak of the Moors and Jews. At the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, there were in Spain two dis- 
tinct tribes of men. On the one side were the descendants 
of the Visigoths, one of the new nations who had appeared in 
history not many centuries before, and united with the exist- 
ing population of Spain, as the Romans had formerly united 
with the settlers they found there ; on the other side were two 
nations, descended, as it is said, from Abram, the mytholog- 
ical ancestor of numerous tribes of Asia, the Moors and the 
Jews. Both of these nations had been for centuries distin- 
guished for their civilization ; they had long dwelt on the same 
soil with the Spaniards, and if we may believe the tale, few 
families of the Spanish nobility were quite free from all Moor- 
ish or all Hebrew taint. A philosophical Historian would find 
an attractive theme in the meeting of nations so diverse in 
origin, language, manners, and religion, as the sons of the 
Kast and the West. It would be curious to trace the effects 
of their union; to learn what the Hebrews and the Moors had 
brought to Spain and what they established there ; how much 
had been gained by this mingling of races, which, as some 
think, is a perpetual condition of national progress. The Jews 
were not barbarians—they are commonly superior to the 
class they mingle with in all countries. The Moors were 
amongst the most enlightened nations of Europe: they had 
done much to promote the common industrial arts, the higher 
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arts of beauty; they had practised agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts with skill and science, for, unlike the Spaniards, 
they were not ashamed of work; they had fostered science 
and letters ; on their hearth had kept the sacred fire snatched 
from the altar of the Muses before their temple went to the 
ground, and still fed and watched its flame, in some ages al- 
most alone the guardians of that vestal fire. The English 
reader familiar with Gibbon’s account of the Arabian race, — 
a chapter not without its faults, but which even now must still 
be called masterly, — looks for something not inferior in this 
history, where the occasion equally demands it. But he looks 
in vain. The chapter which treats of the Spanish Arabs, 
(Part I., Ch. virt.,) though not without merit, is hardly wor- 
thy of a place in a history written in this age of the world. 

After the two chief monarchies of Spain were practically 
united into one, it was not to be expected that the Catholic 
sovereigns would allow so fair a portion of the peninsula to 
remain in the hands of the Moors. They had only been there 
on sufferance, and seem never to have recovered from their 
terrible defeat in 1210. Spanish sovereigns, with the spirit of 
that age, would wish to subdue the Moors — Christians, the 
*“‘ Infidels” ; and when such feelings exist an occasion for war 
is not long to seek. The conquest of a rich kingdom like 
that of Granada, with a high civilization, is an affair of much 
importance ; the expulsion of a whole people, in modern times, 
though still meditated by men whom the chances of an elec- 
tion bring to the top of society in Republican America, is an 
unusual thing, and in this case it was barbarous not less than 
unusual. 

Mr. Prescott does justice to the industry, intelligence, skill, 
and general civilization of the Moors; while he points out 
defects and blemishes in their institutions with no undue 
severity, he has yet just and beautiful things to say of them. 
But he glezes over the injustice shown towards them, and 
averts the sympathy of the reader for the suffering nation by 
the remark, that “‘ they had long since reached their utmost 
limit of advancement as a people ;” “‘ that during the latter 
period of their existence, they appear to have reposed in a 
state of torpid and luxurious indulgence, which would seem to 
argue that when causes of external excitement were withdrawn, 
the inherent vices of their social institutions had incapacitated 
them from the further production of excellence.” Then he 
puts the blame—if blame there be—-on Providence, and 
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says, “In this impotent condition, it was wisely ordered that 
their territory should be occupied by a people whose religion 
and more liberal form of government . . . qualified them 
for advancing still higher the interests of humanity.” (Part 
I., Ch. Xv., p. 105, et seq.) Mr. Prescott elsewhere speaks 
with manly and becoming indignation of the conduct of 
Ximenes, who burnt the elegant libraries of the Moors ; yet 
he has not censure enough, it seems to us, for the barbarous 
edict which drove the Moors into hypocrisy or exile. 

The expulsion of the Jews is treated of in the same spirit : 
the blame is laid in part on the Priests, on Torquemada, and 
in part on the spirit of the age. Both were bad enough, no 
doubt, but if Ferdinand and Isabella, as represented, were 
before their age in statesmanship, and the latter far in ad- 
vance of its religion, we see not how they can be shielded 
from blame. It is the duty of an Historian to measure men 
by the general standard of their times,—certainly we are not 
to expect the morals of the nineteenth century from one who 
lived in the ninth ; but it is also the Historian’s duty to criti- 
cize that spirit, and when a superior man rises, he must not 
be judged merely by the low standard of his age, but the abso- 
lute standard of all ages. Such a judgment we seldom find 
in this work. Many acts of these princes show that they were 
short-sighted. Allowing Isabella’s zeal for the Church, which 
is abundantly proved, it must yet be confessed that she pos- 
sessed its worst qualities — Bigotry, Intolerance, and Cruelty 
—in what might be called the heroic degree. Ferdinand 
cared little for any interest but his own. We doubt, after all, 
if it was love of the Church which expelled the Moors and the 
Jews, and think it was a love yet more vulgar; namely, the 
love of plunder. Ife hit the nail on the head who declared 
that uncounted numbers of Jews were richer than Christians 
—innumeri [Judeorum] Christianis ditiores. The Jews 
displayed their usual firmness in refusing to pretend to be 
converted, but their resolution to adhere to the faith of their 
fathers and their conscience meets with but scanty praise from 
our author, living under institutions formed by religious exiles, 
though he calls it “ an extraordinary act of self-devotion.”’ 

Mr. Prescott’s defence of Isabella does little honor to his 
head or heart, but is in harmony with the general tone of the 
history. The Catholic sovereign thus struck a deadly blow at 
the industry of the nation. ‘The Moors had almost created 
agriculture in Spain; they had founded the most important 
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manufactures— that of silk, wool, leather, and of tempered 
steel. ‘They were ingenious mechanics and excellent artists. 
Since that time foreigners have braved the national prejudice 
against manual work. It was the Flemish and the Italians 
who reéstablished the manufacture of tapestry, of woollen 
goods, and of work in wood; and more recently the English 
and French have engaged there in the manufacture of linen, 
cotton, and mixed goods. In the time of Louis XIV., more 
than seventy-five thousand Frenchmen had gone to settle in 
Spain. 


Mr. Prescott’s account of the Literature of Spain has 
been much admired, not wholly without reason. The chapters 
(Part I., Ch. xrx. and xx.,) which treat of the Castilian litera- 
ture were certainly needed for the completeness of the work. 
Every body knows how much Mr. Schlosser adds to the value 
of his Histories, by his laborious examination of the literature, 
science, and art of the nations he describes. ‘To know a na- 
tion’s deeds, we must understand its thoughts. ‘ It will be 
necessary,” says Mr. Prescott, “in order to complete the 
view of the internal administration of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
to show its operation on the intellectual culture of the nation. 

It is particularly deserving of note in the present 
reign, which stimulated the active development of the na- 
tional energies in every department of science, and which 
forms a leading epoch in the ornamental literature of the 
country. ‘The present and following chapter will embrace the 
mental progress of the kingdom, . . . through the whole 
of Isabella’s reign, in order to exhibit as far as possible its 
entire results.” (Part I., Ch. xrx., p. 184, et seq.) 

The education of Isabella was neglected in her youth, and, 
at a mature age, she undertook to supply her defects, and 
studied with such success, says one of her contemporaries, 
that “in less than a year her admirable genius enabled her to 
obtain so good a knowledge of the Latin tongue that she could 
understand without much difficulty what was written or spoken 
in it.” She took pains with the education of her own chil- 
dren, and those of the nobility. She invited Peter Martyr 
and Marinzo Siculo to aid in educating the nobility, which 
they readily did. Mr. Prescott mentions the names of sev- 
eral noblemen who engaged zealously in the pursuit of let- 
ters. ‘* No Spaniard,” says Giovio, ‘* was accounted noble 
who held science in indifference.” Men of distinguished birth 
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were eager, we are told, to lead the way in Science. Lords, 
also, of illustrious rank, lent their influence to the cause of 
good letters: one lady, called La Latina, instructed the Queen 
in the Roman tongue ; another lectured on the Latin classics, 
at Salamanca, and a third on Rhetoric, at Alcala. Yet, spite 
of all this royal zeal, this feminine and noble attention to 
letters, Mr. Prescott confesses that little progress was made 
in the poetic art since the beginning of the century. One 
cause thereof he finds in the rudeness of the language, which 
certainly had not become more rude during the progress of 
so much Latinity and Rhetoric ;— and another “ in the direc- 
tion to utility manifested in this active reign, which led such 
as had leisure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate science 
rather than abandon themselves to the mere revels of the 
imagination.”” (p. 229.) 

Let us look at this subject a little more in detail, and see 
what opportunities Spain had for intellectual culture, what use 
she made of them, what results were obtained, and how Mr. 
Prescott has described “ the mental progress of the nation.” 

The Arabians, as we have twice said before, were for some 
time the most enlightened nation in the world; they culti- 
vated arts, the useful and the elegant, with singular success ; 
they diligently studied Physics and Metaphysics; they pur- 
sued Literature, and have left behind them numerous proofs of 
their zeal, if not of their genius. There was a time when the 
great classic masters of Science were almost forgotten by the 
Christians, but carefully studied and held in honor by the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet. Men of other nations sought instruction in 
their schools, or sat at the feet of their sages, or studied and 
translated their works. By means of their vicinity to the 
Moorish Arabs, the Spaniards had an excellent opportunity to 
cultivate science and letters, but they made little use of those 
advantages. Robert and Daniel Morley, Campano, Athelhard, 
Gerbert of Aurillac, (afterwards Sylvester II.,) and others, 
learned from the Arabian masters ; but there were few or no 
Spaniards of any eminence who took pains to study the thought 
of their Mahometan neighbours. 

It seems to us that Mr. Prescott a good deal overrates the 
literary tendency of the Spaniards under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Itis true, at that time a great movement of thought 
went on in the rest of Europe. ‘The capture of Constantino- 
ple drove the Greek scholars from their ancient home; the 
printing-press diffused the Scriptures, the ancient laws, the old 
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classics, spreading new thought rapidly and wide. Literature 
and Philosophy were studied with great vigor. This new 
movement appeared in: Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, 
and France—even in England. But in Spain we find few 
and inconsiderable traces thereof. Mr. Prescott cites Eras- 
mus for the fact that ‘liberal studies were brought in the 
course of a few years, in Spain, to so flourishing a condition, 
as might not only excite the admiration but serve as a model 
to the most cultivated nations of Europe.” (p. 202.) But 
it deserves to be remembered that Erasmus made this state- 
ment in a letter to a Spanish professor at the University of 
Alcala, and besides, founds his praise on the religion as much 
as on the learning of the country. In a former letter he had 
said that the study of literature had been neglected in Ger- 
many to such a degree that men would not take learning if 
offered them for nothing, —‘‘ nobody was willing to hear the 
professors who were supported at the public charge.” But 
elsewhere Erasmus knows how to say that in Germany their 
“ schools of learning were numerous as the towns.” But this 
is of small importance. 

It is certain that Ferdinand and Isabella did something to 
promote the literary culture of their people; yet it had not 
been wholly neglected before the University of Huesca (Osca) 
was certainly old. Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius, informs 
us that the Roman general founded a school there, and some 
one says that Pontius Pilate was a “* Professor Juris ’’ — utri- 
usque juris, we suppose — on that foundation ; Spaniards may 
believe the story. The University of Seville was founded in 
990; that of Valencia in 1200, or about that time; that of 
Salamanca in 1239, — though some place it earlier and some 
much later; universities had been founded at Lerida and Val- 
ladolid in the fourteenth century. ‘This statement may read 
well on paper, but it is plain that universities had done little 
to enlighten the nation, — otherwise Cardinal Ximenes had 
never celebrated that auto da fe with the Arabian libraries. 

Queen Isabella, we are told, encouraged the introduction of 
printing into Spain, and caused many of the works of her own 
subjects to be printed at her own charge; that she exempted 
a German printer from taxation, and allowed foreign books 
to be imported free of duty. But more than twenty years 
elapsed after the discovery of the art before we hear of a 
single printing-press in the kingdom; and during the whole 
of the fifteenth century we cannot find that four hundred 
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editions were printed in all Spain, while during that period 
the press of Florence had sent forth five hundred and fifty- 
three, that of Milan six hundred and eighty-three, that of 
Paris seven hundred and fifty-seven, Rome nine hundred and 
fifty-three, Venice three thousand one hundred and thirty- 
seven. ‘The little city of Strasburg alone had published more 
than the whole kingdom of Spain. About fifteen thousand 
editions were printed in the last thirty years of that century. 
The character of the works printed in Spain is significant ; — 
first of all comes a collection of songs in honor of the Virgin, 
setting forth the miraculous conception. It is true, a transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Limousin dialect was printed at Va- 
lencia in 1478, but during the fifteenth century we do not 
find that a single edition of the Vulgate, or of the Civil Law 
was printed in all Spain, though no less than nimety-eight 
editions of the Latin Bible came forth from the presses of 
Europe. 

Mr. Prescott professes to describe the mental progress of 
the nation. ‘To accomplish this, the Historian must tell us 
the result of what was done in Law—in the study of the 
Roman, the National, and the Canon Law, for all three have 
been important elements in the development of the Spanish 
nation ; what was done in Physics; in Metaphysics, including 
Ethics and Theology ; and in General Literature. Now Mr. 
Prescott, in this examination, passes entirely over the first 
three departments, and bestows his labor wholly upon the last. 
It is true, he treats of the alteration of the laws in bis last 
chapter, but in a brief and unsatisfactory style. Yet he had 
before told us that the attention of studious men was directed 
to Science, and it is elsewhere asserted that much was done in 
this reign for the reformation and codification of the Laws. It 
would be interesting to the mere reader and highly important 
to the philosophical student who wishes to understand the 
mental progress of Spain, to know how much the Roman Law 
was studied ; how much the Canon Law, and what modifica- 
tions were made thereby in the national institutions them- 
selves — by whom, and with what effect. After all that has 
been written of late years, it would not be difficult, certainly 
not impossible, to do this. ‘The publication of Las Siete Par- 
tidas for the first time in 1491, twenty years after the acces- 
sion of Isabella to the throne, was an important event; the 
legal labors of Alfonso de Montalvo deserved some notice; the 
celebrated Consolato del Mare, which has had so important an 
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influence on the maritime laws of Europe and America, and 
first got printed during this reign, certainly required some 
notice, even in a brief sketch of the intellectual history of 
that reign. In all Catholic countries the study of the Canon 
Law is of great importance, but during the fifteenth century, 
though more than forty editions thereof got printed in other 
parts of Europe, we do not find one in Spain. 

In Science, including the Mathematics and all departments 
of Physics, the Spanish did little. Yet circumstances were 
uncommonly favorable: the conquest of Granada put them in 
possession of the libraries of the Moors, which were destined 
only to the flames; under the guidance of Columbus, they 
discovered new lands and had ample opportunities to study the 
Geography, Zodlogy, and Botany of countries so inviting to 
the naturalist. But nothing was done. It is true, Andres, 
with his national prejudices, undertakes to mention some 
names that are illustrious in Medicine — but Piquer and Lam- 
pillas, Monardes, Cristoforo da Costa, Laguna, *‘ the Spanish 
Galen,” and the rest that he mentions, may be celebrated 
throughout all Spain and even in La Mancha: we think they 
are but little known elsewhere. In the departments of Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy the Spanish accomplished nothing wor- 
thy of mention. 

In Metaphysics and Ethics there are no Spanish names 
before the sixteenth century—few even then; Scholastic 
Philosophy, which once prevailed so widely in the West of 
Europe, seems not to have found a footing in the Peninsula. 
In the tenth century Gerbert went to Spain to learn Philos- 
ophy of the Arabs; in the eleventh, Constantinus Africanus 
communicated its doctrines to the world; in the twelfth and 
thirteenth, Athelhard of Bath, called Athelhard the Goth, 
Gherard, Otho of Frisingen, Michael Scott, and others, filled 
Kurope with translations of Arabian authors. But Spain did 
nothing. : 

In Theology the Spaniards have but one work to show of 
any note, which dates from the period in question. The 
Complutensian Polyglot was a great work ; but to achieve 
that nothing was needed but great wealth and the labors of a 
few learned and diligent men. The wealth was abundant, 
and flowed at the Cardinal’s command ; the treasures of the 
Vatican and of all the libraries of Europe were freely offered ; 
the manuscripts of the Jews in Spain were at Ximenes’ com- 
mand ; the services of accomplished scholars could easily be 
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bought. Learned Greeks there were in the South of Europe, 
seeking for bread. Of the nine men who were engaged in 
this undertaking, one was a Greek and three were Jews — of 
course converted Jews. Artists came from Germany to cast 
the types for the printing. Mr. Prescott exaggerates the 
difficulty of the undertaking: the scholars could be had, the 
manuscripts borrowed or bought; indeed, so poorly was the 
matter conducted, that some manuscripts, purchased at great 
cost, came too late for use. Mr. Prescott says, ‘* There were 
no types in Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, in the 
Oriental character,”’ but only three alphabets were needed in 
the Polyglot — the Roman, the Greek, and the Hebrew. The 
two first were common enough, even in Spain; and in various 
parts of Europe, before the end of the fifteenth century, no 
less than thirty-nine editions had been printed of the whole or 
a part of the Hebrew Bible. The Complutensian Polyglot 
is indeed a valuable work, but at this day tew men will contend 
that in the Old Testament it has a text better than the edition 
at Soncino, or that the Complutensian New Testament is better 
than that of Erasmus. Indeed, we hazard nothing in saying 
that Erasmus, a single scholar and a private man, often in 
want of money, did more to promote the study of the Serip- 
tures and the revival of letters than Cardinal Ximenes and all 
Spain put together, — and never burnt up a library of manu- 
scripts because they were not orthodox. 

All these matters, except the Polyglot, Mr. Prescott passes 
over with few words, in his sketch of the mental progress of 
Spain in her golden age. While France, Germany, Italy, and 
England made rapid strides in their mental progress, Spain 
did little — little m Law, little in Science, in Theology little. 
But Mr. Prescott writes in a pleasing style about another por- 
tion of the Literature of Spain, which is, after all, her most 
characteristic production in letters—her Ballads and the 
Drama. The Aedondilla is the most distinctive production of 
the Spanish muse. ‘The Ballads of Spain are unlike those of 
England, of Scotland, and of Germany, in many respects, yet 
bear the same relation to the genius of the people. ‘They 
grew up in the wild soil of the Peninsula; no royal or eccle- 
siastical hand was needed to foster them. Beautiful they 
are, — the wild flowers of the field,— but under the eye of 
Isabella they began to droop and wither; no new plants came 
up so fair and fragrant as the old. Why not? ‘The life 
of the people was trodden down by the hoof of the Priest 
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whom Isabella had sent to his work. The language was rude, 
says Mr. Prescott. That hindered not; Burns found a rude 
speech in Auld Scotland, but the verses he sung in “ hamely 
westlin jingle”’ will live longer than the well filed lines of 
Pope. Rudeness of language hindered not the genius of 
Chaucer, of Hans Sachs. Mr. Prescott had small space to 
note the alteration of laws, the change of social systems, or the 
progress of civilization in Spain, but he has some twenty pages 
to bestow upon the Drama, and gives us an analysis of the 
‘“* Tragicomedy of Celestina, or Calisto and Melibea,”’ spend- 
ing four pages upon such a work. A philosophical reader 
would consent to spare all mention of Encina, Naharro, Oliva, 
Cota, and even Fernando de Roxas, if in the place which they 
but cumber there had been an account of the real thought, 
manners, and life of the nation. Far be it from us to com- 
plain of the time and space allotted to the popular literature 
of Spain, —the chapters are the best of the work ; but one 
familiar with that delightful growth laments that the historian 
made no better use of his materials to indicate the life, char- 
acter, and sentiments of the people. 


Mr. Prescott overrates the excellence of Queen Isabella. 
The character of Ferdinand was so atrocious that it admits of 
no defence. Shall it be said the age was distinguished for 
fraud, double-dealing, perfidy, and hypocrisy? It affords no 
good defence, for it was in these very qualities that Ferdinand 
surpassed his age. He was a tyrannical king ; a treacherous 
ally ; a master whom no servant could trust ; a faithless hus- 
band in the life of Queen Isabella, and false to her memory 
after her death. ew will deny that he had some ability and 
some knowledge of kingcraft, though we think his powers and 
political foresight have been somewhat overrated. The great 
men of the realm he used as his servants, but when they 
acquired renown he endeavoured to ruin them; cast them off 
neglected and covered with dishonor. His treatment of Co- 
lumbus, Gonsalvo, or of Ximenes, would have been a disgrace 
to any prince in Christendom. He was no friend to the nobil- 
ity, and quite as little the friend of his people; he did not 
favor commerce or the arts; no, nor letters and science. His 
zeal for religion appears chiefly in the expulsion of the Moors 
and the Jews. Isabella had some natural repugnance to the 
establishment of slavery in America, but Ferdinand had none. 
Mr. Prescott, who is not blind to his faults, says truly, ‘ His 
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was the spirit of egotism. The circle of his views might be 
more or less expanded, but self was the steady, unchangeable 
centre.” 

Mr. Prescott censures Ferdinand, but it seems to us for the 
purpose of making a contrast with Isabella, quite as much as 
in reference to the unchangeable laws of morality ; the effects 
of his character on the institutions of his country and the 
welfare of his people he does not point out in a manner worthy 
of an historian. Let us turn to Isabella. ‘ Her character,” 
he says, “‘ was all magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep 
devotion to the interest of the people.” (Vol. III., p. 398.) 
“‘ Isabella, discarding all the petty artifices of state policy and 
pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, stands far 
above her age ;”’ “‘she was solicitous for every thing that con- 
cerned the welfare of her people.” This is high praise ; but 
laying aside the rules of Chivalry let us look in the spirit of 
Humanity. The great political work of this reign was the 
establishment of National Unity of Action. Spain had been 
divided into many kingdoms ; the separate provinces of each 
had been united ‘by a feeble tie ; the power of the King was 
resisted and diminished by the authority of the great Barons, 
and thus the nation was distracted, and its power weakened. 
Under these sovereigns the different kingdoms were formed 
into one ; the several provinces were closely united, the great 
Barons were humbled and brought into dependence upon the 
throne ; and thus National Unity of Action established by 
the might of a great central power. ‘To accomplish this w ork, 
the first thing to be done, after the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was to diminish the power of the nobles. The same 
problem was getting solved in other countries at the same 
time. In some countries, as the nobles lost power, the cities, 
with their charters, gained it; the communes, the guilds, in 
short, the people, in one form or another, got an increase of 
political power. But in Spain it was not so. As power 
receded from the nobles, it fell into the hands of the king. 
The people only gained domestic tranquillity, not practical 
political power, or the theoretic recognition of their rights. 
Ferdinand and Isabella were both jealous of the Cortes. 
Once, when Isabella wanted the Cortes of Arragon to declare 
her daughter their future sovereign, and they refused, she 
exclaimed, “‘ It would be better to reduce the country by arms 
at once than endure this insolence of the Cortes.” (Part II., 
Ch. 11., p. 362.) After Isabella’s death Ferdinand for a long 
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time neglected to convene the Cortes. (Vol. III., p. 284.) 
Once he obtained a dispensation from the Pope, allowing him 
to cancel his engagement with the Cortes. (Ibid., p. 393, 
note 53.) In the first two years of her reign, Isabella called 
three meetings of the Cortes — of the popular branch alone. 
The motive was plain: she wanted to reduce the power of the 
nobles, and the commons were the appropriate tool. After 
this work was done, the sessions became rare. She made the 
Hermandad take the place of the Cortes, to the great detri- 
ment of popular liberty. But in 1506 the foolish Cortes, 
either incited by the court or stimulated by the Spanish desire 
of monopoly, complained that the right of representation was 
extended too far. Both Ferdinand and Isabella “‘ were averse 
to meetings of the Cortes in Castile oftener than absolutely 
necessary, and both took care on such occasions to have their 
own agents near the deputies to influence their proceedings,” 
(Part II., Ch. xxv1., p. 444, note 34,) and to make the dep- 
uties understand that they had not so much power as they 
fancied. If Isabella had all the superlative qualities which 
Mr. Prescott and others, also, ascribe to her, the result must 
have been different. 

We will not deny that Isabella did much for the nation — 
much to establish internal tranquillity; much to promote the 
security of property and person. ‘The first thing mentioned 
by Don Clemencin — the restoration of the currency from its 
debased condition —if taken alone, was highly important. 
She elevated men of worth to high stations, though they were 
men of mean birth ; doubtless this was done in part to show 
the nobles that she could dispense with them in places which 
they had long monopolized ; still she knew how to distinguish 
between the accidents and the substance of a man, and chose 
her counsellors accordingly. Her management of the affairs 
of the Church displayed no little skill and much energy. She 
kept the Church from the incursions of the Pope,—a task not 
so difficult as it would have been a century or two before, for 
the papal power was visibly on the wane ; still, on the whole, 
we must confess that she did little to elevate the religious 
character of the clergy or the people. 

Did she encourage letters and establish printing-presses ? 
few great works were published in Spain: the Lives of Saints, 
treatises in honor of the Virgin, books of “ Sacred Offices,” 
and fulminations against Moors, Jews, and heretics; Papal 
Bulls, and the works of Raymond Lully —such were the books 
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which the Spaniards printed and devoured in the fifteenth 
century. The works of Sallust were the most important works 
issued from the press of Valencia in that century. Did she 
encourage Science ? it bore no fruits which the nation has as- 
pired to gather from the Spanish tree; Poetry? little was 
brought to pass which could rival the best works of former 

days. In Theology, with the exception of the Polyglot and 
the publication of the Bible in the Limousin dialect, certain- 
ly a surprising event in that age, little was done — nothing 
worthy of note. Under a hand so despotic, and under the 
eye of the Inquisition which Isabella had established, what 
could a Spaniard effect? It must be confessed that Isabella 
did not foster the greatest interests of the nation. ‘The pub- 
lication of Proclamations which had the force of law, (Prag- 
maticas,) so frequent in her reign, shows plainly enough her 

desire to rule without the advice of the people whose constitu- 
tion she thereby violated. It matters not that they purport 
to be made at the demand of the Cortes, at the request of 
corporate cities, or of prominent men. Even in America we 
could find here and there a man in the Senate of the United 
States who would recommend a powerful President to do the 
same — perhaps a city or even a state to advise it. Those 
Proclamations were the passing-bell of popular freedom. Even 
if they did not, as Mr. Prescott assures us, intrench on the 
principles of criminal law, or affect the transfer of property, 
they not less undermined the liberty of Castile. The Cortes 
of Valladolid, foolish as it was in other respects, was right in 
remonstrating against those Pragmaticas. Mr. Prescott men- 
tions several causes which contributed to increase the royal 
power at the expense of the people: the control of the milita- 
ry and ecclesiastical Orders ; the pensions and large domains ; 
the fortified places ; the rights of seigneurial jurisdiction ; the 
increase of power over the Moors; the acquisition of territo- 
ry in Italy, and the discovery of a new continent; but he 
omits the one cause which gave force to all these — the self- 
ish disposition that counted political power as a right, which 
the monarch might use for her own advantage, not a trust, 
which she must administer by the rules of justice, and for the 
good of all her subjects. This was the cause which enfeebled 
the people after it had broken their noble tyrants to pieces. 
The rights of the people were continually abridged. In 1495, 
the nobles and the representatives of the cities complained 
that the people were without arms. Mr. Prescott thinks this 
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fact a proof that they were in a fortunate condition, not re- 
membering that in such an age an armed people was what the 
Constitution is to America; what the British Parliament and 
acknowledged Law are to England—the one great barrier 
against the incursions of the crown. She found the people 
burthened with an odious tax, imposed for a temporary emer- 
gency, and continued through the inertia of the Cortes and 
the tyranny of the crown. “Isabella had conscientious scru- 
ples about this tax, but continued it. Monopolies were estab- 
lished by this queen, who is represented as so far before her 
time: goods must not be shipped in foreign vessels when a 
Spanish bottom could be had; no vessel must be sold to a for- 
eigner; even horses were not allowed to be exported ; gold 
and silver must not be sent out of Spain on pain of death. 

Yet when she forbade the exportation thereof by her commer- 
cial policy, by sumptuary laws she forbade their use at home. 

There are four things which will long continue as the indelible 
monuments of her reign: the establishment of the Inquisition 
for the torture and murder of her subjects ; the expulsion of 
the Jews and the Moors; the enslaving of the Indians in 
America, and the estabiishment of Negro Slavery there. With 
this we leave her and her memory, to speak on the general 
form and style of this work. 


It is no part of our plan to criticize the account of civil and 
military transactions ; but so far as we have examined his au- 
thorities, Mr. Prescott is remarkably accurate. Some errors 
will always escape the vigilance of an author; in this case 
they are rare and unimportant. The whole work is divided 
into three portions: an Introduction; a History of the Do- 
mestic Policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, (Part 1.,) and a 
History of their Foreign Policy, their Discoveries and Con- 
quests. ( Part II.) The main division is a good one, the 
minuter division into chapters is judicious, and the chapters 
well arranged. In separate chapters the author treats of 
various subjects, so as not to confuse the reader. But we 
notice several defects in the matter and style of the work. 
There is no description of the large towns ; no account of their 
history, the growth or decline of their population ; of their rela- 
tion to the villages and hamlets; of the political tendencies of 
their inhabitants. A brief description of Madrid, Toledo, and 
Seville, of Barcelona and Valencia, would be of great value 
to one who wished to understand the age; the materials for 
this are not wanting. 
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Again, his portraits of distinguished men are not good ; they 
often lack distinctness and specific character. We have a 
right to demand a careful analysis of the character of such 
men as Columbus, Gonsalvo, and Ximenes ; an Historian never 
does his duty completely until he gives us a picture of each 
prominent man of the times he describes. Portraits of men 
like Torquemada, Fonseca, Carillo, and Mendoza, —the Arch- 
bishops of Toledo and Seville—of Bayard and Foix, of the 
monarchs of those times, and of the other eminent foreigners 
who come upon the stage, ought to have a place in a work like 
this. 

The author does not present himself to his readers as : 
Philosopher who knows Man scientifically, and therefore has 
an a priori knowledge of men; nor does he appear as a Man 
of the World, who knows men by a wide practical acquaintance 
with them. In consequence of this twofold defect the reader 
finds neither the careful judgment of the philosopher nor the 
practical judgment of the man of affairs. Both of these de- 
fects appear frequently in this work ;— for example, in his 
general review of the administration of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, which is not written in the spirit of the Statesman, or the 
spirit of the Philosopher, but of an amiable Gentleman of let- 
ters filled with the spirit of Chivalry. 

The book lacks Philosophy to a degree exceeding belief. 
The author seems to know nothing of the Philosophy of His- 
tory, and little, even, of Political Economy. He narrates 
events in their order of time, with considerable skill, but the 
causes of the events, their place in the general history of the 
race, or their influence in special on the welfare of the nation, 
he does not appreciate. He tells the fact for the fact’s sake. 
Hence there are no pages in the book, perhaps no sentences, 
which the reader turns back to read a second time, to see if 
the thought be true ; here are the facts of History without the 
thought which belongs to the facts. It would be difficult to 
find a history in the English language, of any note, so entire- 
ly destitute of Philosophy. Accordingly, the work is dull 
and inanimate ; the reading thereof tiresome and not profitable. 
Thus lacking Philosophy, and having more of the spirit of 
Chivalry than of Humanity, it is impossible that he should 
write in the interest of mankind, or judge men and their deeds 
by Justice — by the Immutable Law of the Universe. After 
long and patient study of his special theme, Mr. Prescott 
writes with the average Sense of mankind, with their average 
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of Conscience — and his judgment, the average judgment of a 
trading town, is readily accepted by the average of men, and 
popular with them ; but he writes as one with little sympathy 
for mankind, and seems to think that Spain belonged to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; that their power was a Right and not a 
Trust, and they not accountable for the guardianship which 
they exercised over their subjects. The style of the work is 
plain, unambitious, and easily intelligible. The language, the 
figures of speech, the logic, and the rhetoric are commonplace ; 
like the judgment of the author they indicate no originality, 
and do not bear the stamp of his character. There is a cer- 
tain mannerism about them, but it is not the mannerism of 
Mr. Prescott, — only of the class of well-bred men. His met- 
aphors, which usually mark the man, are commonplace and 
poor; rarely original or beautiful. Here are some examples: 
‘To ** spread like wildfire ;”’ to act “like desperate gamblers ;”’ 
to run “like so many frighted deer;” to extend “like an 
army of locusts;” to be “like a garden.” He calls woman- 
kind “ the sex;”’ not a very elegant or agreeable title. There 
is a slight tendency to excess in his use of epithets; some- 
times he insinuates an opinion which he does not broadly as- 
sert, rhetorically understating the truth. In his style there is 
little to attract, nothing to repel, nothing even to offend; he 
is never tawdry, seldom extravagant; never illnatured. If 
he finds an author in error, he takes no pleasure in pointing 
out the mistake. Everywhere he displays the marks of a 
well-bred gentleman of letters; this is more than can be said 
of the Reviewer we have alluded to before. After long study 
of this work, we take leave of the author, with an abiding im- 
pression of a careful scholar, diligent and laborious; an amia- 
ble man, who respects the feelings of his fellows, and would 
pass gently over their failings; a courteous and accomplished 
gentleman, who, after long toil, has unexpectedly found that 
toil repaid with money and with honors, — and wears the hon- 
ors with the same modesty in which they have been won. 
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Art. V.— The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. A Long-Vaca- 
tion Pastoral. By Artuur Huau Croven. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1848. 


Herz is a new English poem which we heartily recommend 
to all classes of readers. It is an account of one of those 
Oxford reading-parties which, at the beginning of a long vaca- 
tion, are made up by a tutor with five or six undergraduates, 
who wish to bring up arrears of study, or to cram for exam- 
ination and honors, and who betake themselves with their 
guide to some romantic spot in Wales or Scotland, where are 
good bathing and shooting, read six hours a day, and kill the 
other eighteen in sport, smoking, and sleep. ‘The poem is as 
jocund and buoyant as the party, and so joyful a picture of 
college life and manners, with such good strokes of revenge 
on the old tormentors, Pindar, Thucydides, Aristotle, and the 
logical Aldrich, that one wonders that this ground has not 
been broken up before. Six young men have read three weeks 
with their tutor, and after joining in a country dinner and a 
dance in a barn, four of them decide to give up books for three 
weeks, and make a tour in the Highlands, leaving the other two 
partners with the tutor in the cottage, to their matutine, or 
morning bath, six hours’ reading, and mutton at seven. The 
portraits of the young party are briefly but masterly sketched. 
Adam the tutor, Lindsay the dialectician, Hope, Hobbes, 
Airlie, Arthur, who, from his thirty feet diving, is the “ glory 
of headers,” and Hewson. Philip Hewson, the hero of the 
poem, the radical poet, in this excursion falls in love with the 
golden-haired Katie at the farm of Rannoch, and is left behind 
by his returning fellows. The poet follows his hero into the 
mountains, 


“ Here in Badenoch, here in Lochaber, anon in Lochiel, in 
Knoydart, Croydart, Moydart, Morrer, and Ardnamurchan,” 


wherever the restless Philip wanders, brooding on his passion ; — 


“Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold 
her.” 


Whilst the tutor anxiously, and his companions more joyously, 

are speculating on this dubious adventure of their comrade, a 

letter arrives at the cottage from Hope, who travelled with 

Philip, announcing that Philip and Katie have parted, and 
NO. VI. 17 
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that Philip is staying at Castle Balloch, in assiduous attend- 
ance on the beautiful ‘* Lady Maria.” In an earnest letter 
to his friend the tutor, Philip explains himself; and the free- 
winged sweep of speculation to which his new life at the Castle 
gives occasion, is in a truly modern spirit, and sufficiently em- 
barrassing, one can see, to the friendliest of tutors. Great is 
the mirth of the Oxford party at this new phase of the ardent 
Philip, but it is suddenly checked again by a new letter from 
Philip to Adam, entreating him to come immediately to the 
bothie or hut of Toper-na-Fuosich, to bring him counsel and 
sanction, since he has finally found rest and home in the heart 
of— Elspie! We are now introduced to Elspie, the right 
Anteros, hitherto pursued in vain under deceiving masks, and 
are made with Adam the tutor to acquiesce in Philip’s final 
choice. ‘he story leads naturally into a bold hypothetical 
discussion of the most serious questions that bubble up at this 
very hour in London, Paris, and Boston, and, whilst these are 
met and honestly and even profoundly treated, the dialogue 
charms us by perfect good breeding and exuberant animal 
spirits. We shall not say that the rapid and bold execution 
has the finish and the intimate music we demand in modern 
poetry ; but the subject-matter is so solid, and the figures so 
real and lifelike, that the poem is justified, and would be good 
in spite of much ruder execution than we here find. Yet the 
poem has great literary merits. The author has a true eye 
for nature, and expresses himself through the justest images. 
The Homeric iteration has a singular charm, half-comic, half- 
poetic, in the piece, and there is a wealth of expression, a 
power of description and of portrait-painting, which excels our 
best romancers. Even the hexameter, which, with all our 
envy of its beauty in Latin and in Greek, we think not agree- 
ble to the genius of English poetry, is here in place to heighten 
the humor of college conv ersation. We take almost at hazard 
a specimen of these dactyls and spondees, describing a day at 
the cottage. 


“ So in the cottage with Adam the pupils five together 

Duly remained, and read, and looked no more for Philip, 

Philip at Balloch shooting and dancing with Lady Maria. 
Breakfast at eight, and now, for brief September daylight, 
Luncheon at two, and dinner at seven, or even later, 

Five full hours between for the loch and the glen and the mountain. 
So in the joy of their life, and glory of shooting-jackets, 

So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam. 
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What if autumnal shower came frequent and chill from the west- 
ward, 

What if on browner sward with yellow leaves besprinkled 

Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer gemming, 

Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly bead of hoar frost, 

Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather, 

Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist, with the Glory of 
Headers, 

Hope. Thither also at times of cold and of possible gutters, 

Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e’er they 
departed, 

Come, in a heavy peacoat his trouserless trunk enwrapping, 

Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 

All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing. 


Duly there they bathed and daily the twain or the trio 
There where of mornings was custom, where over a ledge of 
granite 
Into a granite bason descended the amber torrent ; 
Beautiful, very, to gaze in ere plunging ; beautiful also, 
Perfect as picture, as vision entrancing that comes to the sightless, 
Through the great granite jambs, the forest and glen and moun- 
tain, 
Purple with heather the mountain, the level stream in foreground ; 
Beautiful seen by snatches in intervals of dressing, 
Morn after morn, unsought for, recurring ; themselves too seeming 
Not as spectators, accepted into it, immingled, as truly 
Parts of it as are the kine in the field lying there by the birches. 


So they bathed, they read, they roamed in glen and forest ; 
Far amid blackest pines to the waterfall they shadow, 
Far up the long, long glen to the loch, and the loch beyond it, 
Deep under huge red cliffs, a secret ; and oft by the starlight, 
Or the aurora perchance racing home for the eight o’clock mutton. 
So they bathed, and read and roamed in heathery Highland ; 
There in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets, 
Bathed and read and roamed, and looked no more for Philip.” 


A more musical passage follows the arrival of Adam at the 
“ bothie.” 


“Ten more days did Adam with Philip abide at the change-house, 

Ten more nights they met, they walked with father and daughter. 

Ten more nights, and night by night more distant away were 
Philip and she. 

Happy ten days, most happy; and otherwise than thought of, 

Fortunate visit of Adam, companion and friend to David. 

Happy ten days, he ye fruitful of happiness! Pass o’er them 
slowly, 
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: Slowly ; like cruse of the prophet be multiplied, even to ages ! 


Pass slowly o’er them, ye days of October ; ye soft misty mornings, 

Bt Long dusky eves; pass slowly; and thou great Term-Time of 

B ii, Oxford, 

Awful with lectures and books, and little-goes and great-goes, 

Till but the sweet bud be perfect, recede and retire for the lovers, 

Yea, for the sweet love of lovers, postpone thyself even to dooms- 
day ! 

Pass A them slowly, ye hours! Be with them, ye Loves and 
Graces ! 


We have just received a new collection of poems by Mr. 
Clough, published in one volume, with a collection of poems 
by Thomas Kurbridge, under the name of Ambarvalia. From 
Mr. Clough’s part in the book we select the following lines of 
his Endymion : — 





“On the mountain, in the woodland, 
In the shaded secret dell, 
I have seen thee, I have met thee! 
In the soft ambrosial hours of night, 
In darkness silent, sweet, 
I beheld thee, I was with thee, 
I was thine, and thou wert mine! 














When I gazed in palace-chambers, 
When I trod the rustic darite, 
Earthly maids were fair to look on, 
Earthly maidens’ hearts were kind ; 
Fair to look on, fair to love ; 

But the life, the life to me, 

”T was the death, the death to them, 
In the spying, prying, prating, 

Of a curious cruel world. 

At a touch, a breath they fade, 
They languish, droop, and die ; 
Yea, the juices change to sourness, 
And the tints to clammy brown ; 
And the softness unto foulness, 

And the odor unto stench. 

Let alone and leave to bloom ; 

Pass aside, nor make to die ; 

— In the woodland, on the mountain, 
Thou art mine, and I am thine. 





Mr, Clough’s verses in “ Ambarvalia” appear to be of an 
earlier date than his Pastoral, and by no means to promise the 
vigor of sense and of humor which abound in that poem. 
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Art. VI.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.— History of the Philosophy of Mind: embracing the opinions 
of all writers on Mental Science from the earliest period to 
the present time. By Rosert Biakey, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 478, 517, 557, and 676. London: Saunders. 1848. 


“THERE are two modes,” says Mr. Blakey, “of writing a his- 
tory of philosophy. The one is, to classify authors under general 
heads, in conformity with a principle of resemblance or affinity 
subsisting among their respective speculative opinions. . . . . 
The other is, to follow the order of time, and give a distinct and 
personal outline of every philosopher’s views, in the precise order 
in which chronology develops them.” The former mode Mr. B. 
thinks likely to create confusion, and to be an inconvenience to 
young students. “Generalization on the philosophy of mind 
ought not to precede observation and instruction, but to follow 
them. For these and other reasons, I have adopted the order of 
time, as nearly as the nature of the subject would admit; leaving 
the reader, except in some few special cases, to select and classify 
writers according to his own opinions and judgment. . . . . 
This work is arranged upon a plan somewhat particular. It is 
almost exclusively confined to mental science. I am not acquainted 
with any publication precisely of the same kind, with the excep- 
tion of Stewart’s Dissertation, prefixed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tanica. Every reader knows that, on the continent, religion, 
morals, and politics, as well as metaphysics, are comprehended 
under the general term Philosophy. In England, however, we 
have commonly kept these topics apart from each other ; allowing 
each to rest upon its own basis; and this I consider a better plan 
upon the whole.” By way of illustration of this latter view we 
quote the following from the Introduction: “ Philosophy is a 
comprehensive term, and, in its fullest extent, embraces every 
thing which a man can know and feel. Philosophers are, how- 
ever, like other humbler workmen, obliged to divide their labors 
in order to ensure more successful and efficient execution ; and 
accordingly we find that from the first dawn of any thing like 
science and literature, all knowledge has been classified under three 
leading divisions; namely, a knowledge of external bodies, of 
mental faculties or powers, and of moral duties and obligations.” 
These extracts will, we think, sufficiently indicate Mr. Blakey’s 
position. Very evidently, nothing like a “ Philosophy of Mind,” 
properly so called, is undertaken by him, or to be expected at 
his hands. To give a correct notion of what his aim really is, 
this part of his title-page should be stricken out, and the whole 
should read, “Opinions of Robert Blakey, Esq. on the opinions 
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of all writers,” &c. Opinions are all he treats of, and his opinion 
all he has to offer. But here we will borrow from Mr. Blakey 
(I. p. 258) a saying of Tertullian that seems to the point. “ Her- 
esies,” says he, “ are the individual opinions of men and demons.” 
Leaving out the demons, as hypothetical, the converse of the 
proposition, namely, that the individual opinions of men are her- 
esies, however it may be in the Liberal Churches of the day, in 
the Church of Philosophy is an axiom. A science that ends in 
opinions is a contradiction in terms; for Science begins where 
Opinion ends. 

One inconvenience of this method is, that if we undertake to 
relate opinions, it is difficult to know where to stop. We cannot 
enumerate a// the opinions that have ever been held by men. 
And if we undertake to select the more important, who is to 
determine which are more and which less important? His own 
opinion is dear to every one, and the opinions of the like-minded. 
But this does not prove that they are of any value to the public 
at large. Supposing Mr. Whewell had undertaken in his History 
to retail all the crazy fancies of the alchemists. He might have 
made a rare curiosity-shop, but the bearing upon Science would 
have been, at best, a very indirect one. 

The result of such a procedure must naturally terminate, as in 
the work before us, in an attempt to give a little of every thing. 
We have here accounts of about six hundred and thirty writers, 
according to our reckoning, besides enumerations of and hasty al- 
lusions to a host of others. Of these, to judge by ourselves, the 
very names of a large proportion will be new to the mass even of 
readers of metaphysical writings. 

Another uncertainty, besides the list to be admitted, is, how 
much to say about each. Mr. Blakey’s means are limited: his 
whole number of pages, exclusive of unconnected dissertations, 
notes, and indices, is about 1,860. This, divided by the number 
of writers, will give a fraction less than three pages to each ; and 
you cannot very well say any thing about a man in less than half 
a page. Then a little favoritism is unavoidable on this plan. 
With no guide but opinion, strict impartiality is not to be expect- 
ed. All these things taken together, the reader will guess that 
some of the august names of Philosophy come off rather slimly. 
Socrates gets but three pages; Plato eleven; Bruno, Bohme, 
Hamann, and Hegel are barely touched upon; while the “ Lady 
Mary Shephard” runs at large in a spacious common eight pages 
square. Even a tolerable sample of the opinions of any distin- 
guished man is hardly to be found in these volumes; indeed, 
under the circumstances could not be looked for. 

As for criticism, this is, of course, out of the question, since no 
criterion is established or acknowledged. In its stead we have 
general remarks, often of a persona/ nature, on the character and 
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disposition of the men reviewed. ‘Thus, Spinoza is censured for 

his want of enthusiasm, feeling, and patriotism; his consoling 

himself, after an unsuccessful love-affair, by a devotion to philos- 

ophy and a life of retirement and meditation, shows his coldness 

and apathy, &c., &e. On the other hand, Alfred the Great, prob- 

ably trom his interesting character, has the advantage of Plato by 

five pages. / 
Having found so much fault with this work, we are bound to 

say that it displays much liberality, good feeling, and industri- 

ous research. It is, in one respect, the most eztensive work of 

the kind that we know of. It includes writers of all times and 

all European nations, with notices of some Hindoo philosophies, 

and of metaphysics in the United States. As Bibliography, 

therefore, (though by no means complete,) it has its value. Be- 

sides the regular matter, there are interspersed dissertations of 

Mr. Blakey’s, on the Faculties of the Mind; on the Influence of 

Language ; on the Sublime and Beautiful. 












2.— The Natural History of the Human Species, its typical 

forms, primeval distributions, filiations, and migrations. Llus- 
trated by thirty-nine colored plates, with portrait and vignette. 
By LizuTtenant-CoLonet CHARLES HAMILTON Situ. Ed- 
inburgh. 1848. 16mo. pp. 464. 











Tis book has suffered from the ambition of the bookseller to 
get a great deal into a very small compass. The consequence is, 
a mass of information on a variety of topics and of great extent, 
so scanty in general views or application of the facts stated, and in 
every way so cramped, clipped, and, so to say, short-breathed, as to 
be spoiled for the general reader, and, on the other hand, altogether 
too hasty and dogmatic for the scholar. On a topic so recent as 
this, assertions cannot be admitted unless properly authenticated. 
In the work before us there are very few authorities cited, and those 
often so loosely as to give the impression that a general recollec- 
tion is trusted to. It is difficult, therefore, to pronounce an opin- 
ion with regard to its accuracy in matters of fact. We notice 
many unqualified statements dn what are usually considered very 
doubtful points. Thus, the hypothesis of a former continent be- 
tween America and Asia, at best an entirely unsettled matter, is 
laid down as an admitted fact. Other statements seem to have 
still less foundation, as, for instance, that in the northern portion 
of the United States, “there still remain rude sculptures of very 
long vessels manned with numerous rowers, particularly on tide- 
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rocks in Massachusetts,” —of which we, at least, hear for the 
first time. It is impossible to say what proof the Colonel may 
have obtained, perhaps only yesterday, of these and innumerable 
the like matters, even where he contradicts all foregoing authori- 
ties ; but it is quite out of the question to expect that such state- 
ments will be received as correct, without, at least, more circum- 
stantial exposition. 

From the want of recapitulation or hint as to what is expected 
to be proved; from the great want of method, and a frequent ob- 
security of style, it is by no means easy to make out, in all cases, 
the views intended to be maintained. In general, they seem to 
be these: That the human race is not a single species, but a genus 
composed of three aboriginal or normal types; that these types 
from a very early period have been intermingled to a considerable 
extent, yet, taken largely, are distinguished in their geographical 
distribution not less than specifically. They are, 1. The Woolly- 
haired Tropical type, with the Malay and the American sub- 
types; 2. The Hyperborean, Beardless, or Mongolic type, with 
the Finnic, Ouralian or Tschudic, and the Ethiopic sub-types ; 
3. The Bearded, (geographically) Intermediate, or Caucasian 
type, with the Semitic and the Typical Caucasian subdivisions. 

This original diversity is kept up by an instinctive repulsion 
between the various stocks ; yet they are intermingled by a neces- 
sity of nature as the condition of progress, producing the subtyp- 
ical stems. P. 120: “ War and slavery seem to have been, and 
still are, the great elements, perhaps the only direct agents, to 
produce amalgamation of the typical stocks, without which no 
permanent progress in the path of true civilization is made.” 
And p. 167: “ Individual interunions between the typical races 
not only tend to the superior development of form and capacity 
in the offspring, but the same tendency continues to operate be- 
tween different tribes; the constant crossing of Celtic with Teu- 
tonic blood, upon a Perso-Arabian basis, being, perhaps, a princi- 
pal cause of the early progressive civilization of Southern and 
Western Europe; and the stationary character chiefly observed in 
the Mongolic races being a result of the want of the same acting 
cause.” The first chapter is occupied with an examination of the 
“changes of the earth’s surface since the commencement of the 
present zoological system,” to appearance partly with the view of 
obviating the difficulty of accounting for the population of coun- 
tries now separate, by the same stock ; and partly with the declared 
purpose of establishing ‘‘ man’s coexistence with the latter period 
of the great Pachydermous era.” The fact that human bones are 
found in company with remains of extinct animals, is, we believe, 
beyond question, so far as that goes. Besides the instances given 
by our author in his second chapter, (which is devoted to the 
subject,) we may mention that numerous fragments of human 
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bones, together with pottery, arrow-heads, and other implements, 
have lately been found associated with bones of the Mastodon in 
Florida. It is understood that the locality is in a fair way to be 
thoroughly examined, and the subject investigated, by one in 
every respect qualified for the task. 

The next chapter is upon the question of the unity of the 
human race, but the first part of it is so obscurely written, that 
after considerable study, we are utterly at a loss to detect in it 
what the Colonel’s real opinion is. But from other passages it is 
clearly as above stated. Next he treats of certain abnormal forms; 
among others, of the Flathead tribes of this continent. Here he 
quotes recent observations of Sir R. Schomburgh to the point 
(which Dr. Morton also maintains) that some of these tribes had 
naturally this shape of skull, which, as he well remarks, “ appears 
to have had a commanding influence in the ideal divine of the 
human head ; for the depression of forehead and occiput is found 
reproduced by many tribes in both the southern and western con- 
tinents.” 

The rest of the volume is taken up with a detailed examination 
of the various races, in which will be found a great deal of infor- 
mation, doubtless in many cases original, but exceedingly confused, 
and stated in such a way as to be deprived of much of its value. 
Its use is accordingly that of suggestion, rather than direct. The 
hints are very excellent, for instance, that about the necessity of 
crossing among the different races, as the condition of progress. 
But it remains only a hint. It is like listening to the conversation 
of a well informed person, who is endeavouring to tell in half an 
hour what he knows would take him half a day to tell properly, 
and whom you cannot interrupt by a question. 

As to the Colonel’s theory of the triplicity of the human race, 
as this respects a question which, if not the most interesting, is at 
present the most vexed in the whole field of Ethnography, — the 
question of the physical unity of the human race, — we desire to 
say a few words upon this point. ‘The case seems to stand thus. 
In Zoology, the fact of numerous centres of distribution is un- 
questionable. There is no animal whatever that is to be found in 
every part of the world. Among vertebrate animals there is no 
species, we believe, common to the southern, middle, or temperate 
regions of the Old World and the New. More than this, every 
country is subdivided into numerous Faunas, the species of which 
respectively confine themselves to their own often very narrow 
limits, and this evidently by no physical constraint, but by a nat- 
ural instinct. The various species of Birds and Fishes, for ex- 
ample, inhabit each its own region, and use their facilities of loco- 
motion only to resist all removal beyond their fixed limits. Every 
part of the globe has its peculiar animals and plants; and besides 
minuter subdivisions, there are certain continental peculiarities, and 
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higher still, characters distinguishing the New and the Old World. 
But this diversity according to space is combined with regular 
coincidences in analogy between the Faunas of the same latitudes, 
varying in proximity from the north pole southward. Thus, the 
arctic region of each of the three northern continents has many 
species which are common to all three, and many others that strik- 
ingly resemble each other. As we go southward, the number of 
identical species diminishes ; each species is confined within nar- 
rower limits; and the analogies become less and less close in 
regular progression as we approach the south pole. The animals 
of the antartic extremities of the continent are entirely dissimilar. 

Now if we look at the distribution of the various races of man- 
kind over the world, we find a precisely similar arrangement. In 
the north, we have everywhere races closely resembling each 
other, perhaps, in some cases, identical; as the Namollos of the 
Aleutian islands and the Esquimaux, who are said to speak dia- 
lects of the same language. Here we find the same or allied 
tribes stretching entirely across the continent. As we go towards 
the south we find a constantly decreasing analogy with tribes of 
corresponding geographical position in other continents and on 
the different sides of the same continent. Thus, in this coun- 
try, we come immediately to a diversity of tribes; the Flatheads 
of the west coast, although having some general characters in 
common with our more eastern Indians, are strikingly different 
from them. At the same time, they present analogies with 
Asiatic tribes of corresponding latitudes. The Indians of Cali- 
fornia are said to resemble the Malays ; the more northern tribes, 
the Mongolian nations, &e. But in South America, these analo- 
gies gradually lose themselves. When we come to the southern 
extremities of the continents, we have, in the comparison of corre- 
sponding tribes, the extremes of dissimilarity between any of the 
savage races of men. The Patagonians are the largest of man- 
kind, with lank, straight hair, and remarkably robust forms. The 
Australians are tall, but their limbs astonishingly shrivelled ; their 
hair neither straight nor woolly, but intermediate, namely, frizzled, 
and in some tribes standing up to a great height from the head. 
Finally, the Hottentots are small or of middle stature, some of 
them only four ‘feet high, and their hair consists of tufts of very 
crisp wool.* Then the general difference of character between 
the animal kingdom as a whole, in the Old World and the New, is 
found also, to a certain extent, in the races of men. Excluding 
the arctic races, (who form an exception also in Zodlogy,) there 
is, with all the diversity of tribes, a common character of the 








* In a Bushman who was in this city last year, the hair was in hard twisted 
bunches, and in shape so much compressed, that on a transverse section the 
diameters were as | to 5. 
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cranium (the only point thus far extensively examined,) among 
all the American tribes. 

The general laws of geographical distribution, therefore, in the 
present state of the world, hold good as well of the savage races 
of mankind, as of animals. Prima facie, then, they have held 
good from the beginning; and it is necessary to suppose that the 
various typical races among savages have originated, as a general 
rule, where they are now found, unless the contrary be shown. 

Those who contend for the physical unity of the human race 
have contented themselves with showing intermediate forms be- 
tween the various races, and certain physical and mental peculiar- 
ities which they have in common ; whence they deduce the possi- 
bility that the present diversity may be the result of external cir- 
cumstances. But if this be granted, the burden of proof is still 
on them to show that it 2s so. As it seems to us, not only physical 
evidence, but the reason of the thing, is against them. Differences 
of race consist in aberrations on all sides from a normal standard. 
These, they contend, have been produced by the influence of cli- 
mate and various outward circumstances. But, in the first place, 
it is among savages, and in proportion to the want of civilization, 
that these aberrations exist. Nations in proportion to their civil- 
ization resemble each other. It is only the absence of civilization 
that permits any extensive effect of outward influences. The 
civilized man resists them. In a word, the civilized man, and not 
the savage, is the typical man. But to suppose that from an 
originally civilized state mankind by external influences degener- 
ated to the savage, is contrary to reason and experience. The 
course of nature is not from the perfect to the imperfect; from 
the highly developed to the less developed ; but the reverse. 

The truth is, what makes man man is not his body, but his 
mind. It is in the mental condition that the secret of external 
condition, or of any change in it, is primarily to be sought. What 
is really meant by the warm opposition to a separation of species, 
its source and strength, is, an instinctive feeling of a profound unity 
and brotherhood among men, transcending all distinctions, how- 
ever vast to appearance, as mere degrees, more or less, of the same 
nature ; and an utter separation from the brutes, not even lessened 
by the nearest approach in outward resemblance or even in ap- 
parent intelligence. ‘This unity and this separation we also feel as 
thoroughly as any. But it is a spiritual and not a physical oue. 
Its true ground is the possibility of a spiritual nature. This, in 
the highest, remains in part a possibility only; it is not less a 
possibility to the lowest. This is the great fact which constitutes 
the sacredness of the human being as such. It is not affected by 
any conceivable degree of brutishness or degradation, for it is a 
distinction not in degree, but in kind. No race has ever been 
found so low as not to recognize a Superior Being. This may 
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sometimes seem not very important. That the savage should fall 
down before a bunch of rags at the top of a stick, does not seem 
to argue any great dignity of nature. But what possessed him 
to do it? What want or desire did he thereby gratify? Very 
evidently, in order to dream of a Higher, he must have recognized 
the /ower, himself; he must be conscious of his own existence. 
This is the great step. Consciousness is the gate by which we 
pass out of the animal kingdom into higher regions. Henceforth 
all spiritual attainments and excellences are present in possibility. 
The soul has recognized itself, and an infinite horizon is spread 
before it. Thus, those who contend for the physical unity of man 
are right in what they mean, but they do not say and do not know 
what they mean. It is necessary to distinguish between these 
notions, for they are altogether diverse, and a confusion of them 
must of course make mischief. Thus, for instance, it were much 
to be desired that arguers against Slavery, who occasionally wan- 
der into the field of Ethnography, would stick to this great point, 
and not lose themselves in trying to disprove the obtruding cere- 
bellum ; the webbed hand; the ape-like arm, and leg, and pelvis. 
What of all that? Is he nota man? If he is, all these things 
may be, or not; they are totally insignificant. This is our tower 
of strength, and if we forsake this, we are delivered over to the 
enemy. 

That man, so far as he is an animal, should be governed by the 
same laws as the animals, seems to be self-evident. That these 
laws, however, should be modified in his case, is not less natural. 
He has an animal nature, but this is a comparatively insignificant 
part of him. We should expect, therefore, that the sharp dis- 
tinctions of species would be less marked and less persistent. The 
ideal animal, the perfect horse or dog, is that in which the specific 
traits are the most developed, in which the species is most distinct. 
For this is the character of the animals, to express distinctly some 
special character. In man, the ideal of development, on the con- 
trary, is a point where all differences of race disappear, since it is 
physical characteristic of man to unite all the animal organs in a 
central harmony. 

In these views we are by no means sure that we should not 
have Colonel Hamilton Smith on our side, if he would but speak 
out; for some obscure utterances of his seem to look that way. 
But his hypothesis, as he states it, misses all round. He rests 
it on zoological analogy, but does not carry this analogy out. If 
there are three races, it is the highest improbability that there 
are not more. We hope he will take time some day to write out 
fully what he means. We may observe, in parting, that the 
thirty-four colored plates (many of which are original) are well 
executed and satisfactory, although small. 
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3.— The Plant: a Biography, in a series of Popular Lectures. 
By M. J. Scutemen, M. D., Professor of Botany to the Uni- 
versity of Jena. Translated by A. Henrrey, F. 8. S., &c. 
With five colored plates and thirteen wood engravings. London: 
H. Bailliere. 1848. 8vo. pp. 365. 


PROFESSOR SCHLEIDEN is one of the most distinguished living 
botanists of Germany. As we have understood, however, he was 
bred a lawyer, and came to Science at a somewhat advanced age. 
He seems to have early attached himself to the philosophical or 
anti-philosophical doctrines of Fries of Jena, and to have espoused 
his quarrel with the “ Physiophilosophers,” who in the early part 
of the century had their head quarters there. This quarrel 
appears to have inflamed, in his mind, into a general hostility to 
all philosophy, if, indeed, the Friesian doctrines do not of them- 
selves amount to that. More than half of the first volume of his 
“ Grundziige der Wissenschaftlichen Botantk,” his principal work 
hitherto, is occupied with the bitterest polemics against the Na- 
turphilosophen ; and in the work before us, where one would 
expect him to respect the neutral ground of Society, we find him 
still in the most bellicose humor, and ready to keep the lists 
against all comers. Science in Germany occupies (or until the 
new revolutions there has occupied) similar ground to Politics 
among us, as it is the most generally interesting topic, and forms 
the battle-field in that war of words that here expends itself on 
questions of state. This importing into Science the polemics and 
partizan spirit of the forum is thus not quite so extraordinary or 
in so bad taste as it would be here. 

But, as before remarked, the old pique against individuals has 
in the present book extended into a hatred of philosophy in gen- 
eral. His mission, Professor Schleiden thinks, (p. 60,) is “to 
labor at this unspiritualizing of Nature, and I took occasion in 
my former lecture to point out how the forms of the world of 
plants, impressing themselves so vividly on the sensuous nature, 
how their mysterious and silent weavings and workings, trans- 
formed before the eye of the instructed naturalist into chemico- 
physiological processes, which take place on and in an invisible 
utricle, the vegetable cell ;” doubtless altogether safe from spiritual 
influences. And again, (211,) that “we may define the purpose 
of all investigation of Natural Science as an attempt to show that 
the whole world around us is bound by exceptionless mathematical 
laws.” The naturalist, however, on this scheme must be confessed 
to be as yet very partially “instructed ;” for Schleiden himself 
confesses, (212,) “in plants and animals, the forms become so 
varied and so aberrant, that a mathematical basis is out of the 
question:” of course; for they cannot be so “unspiritualized” as 
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to be brought under the laws of mere dead matter. They are liv- 
ing, concrete realities, and not mathematical abstractions. “ Yet,” 
says he, “there lies in Man an irrecusable necessity, never, in his 
contemplation of the world, to allow of accident, which would 
leave him comfortless and hopeless in the presence of the forces 
of Nature, to which he is subject.” Truly, if he were so subject ; 
but this he is not, unless he be a plant or an animal, and then he 
probably will not trouble himself much about the matter. Nothing 
ean be shallower than these trite assertions of the impossibility of 
accident or imperfection in Nature. God, it is argued, being 
perfect, can make no mistake, and undertake nothing beyond his 
powers. But let us turn this pious argument round. Nothing surely 
is perfect except God; then if God creates nothing but what is 
pertect, he can create nothing but himself; that is to say, there is 
no creation. Or see in another aspect to what this exaltation of 
Nature leads. (P. 268.) ‘He who lets his free glance rove 
over the earth’s ball, and looks at large over the play of active 
forces, laughs at the digging, dragging, bustling, panting ant-hill 
which we call Humanity, and which with all its imagined wisdom 
is not able to alter the slightest working of the laws which the 
tyrant grantess, Nature, has prescribed to her slaves.” Can any 
thing be more preposterous than this setting of material forces, of 
Size and Weight, above the Spiritual? One fancies the trans- 
formed companions of Ulysses might have talked thus, if the con- 
versation fell on scientific subjects. 

Now this “unspiritualizing” of Nature is just as repulsive to 
common-sense as it is to philosophy. It is simply the product of 
the abstract Understanding. ‘Thus we find our author just as 
much averse to Goethe’s morphological doctrines, his Metamor- 
phosis of the Plant, (which seems generally admitted by botanists, ) 
as to the “ physiophilosophers ” and their tenets. 

In spite of all his talents and learning, therefore, and a lively 
paradoxical way that attracts the attention, he is incapable of 
producing a truly popular book. Nevertheless, this is a readable 
and instructive volume, from the facts he gives, though not from 
the use he makes of them. We copy for the benefit of our read- 
ers some detached bits, without regard to context or order, since 
these do not much affect their value even in the work itself. 


“Tt was discovered by Arago that the vine will no longer ripen 
its fruit where the mean temperature of the year is higher than 
eighty-four degrees, and on the contrary, the Date will not flourish 
where the temperature sinks below eighty-four degrees. These 
conditions exactly meet in Palestine ; and the Jews, when they 
took possession of this country, found the Date and the Grape 
together. Now, had the temperature of the earth either msen or 
fallen in the least since that time, one of these plants must either 
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have disappeared from Palestine or become unfruitful there, which, 
however, is not the case.” . . . “When it is considered that 
almost a century is required to form a layer of humus (vegetable 
mould) nine inches thick, by the most luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics ; that this layer, to convert it into Coal, must be compressed 
into a twenty-seventh part of its thickness, an approximative con- 
ception may be formed of the duration of that period; since the 
super-imposed layers of coal in England, for instance, often have 
a collective thickness of forty-four feet, and corr espond, therefore, 
toa period of time almost equalling 100,000 (158,400 7) years.” 
. « . “Spontaneously, and without the conscious cooperation 
of Man, a certain number of plants attach themselves to the Lord 
of Creation and follow him whithersoever he goes. . . . It 
is more than probable that the different great families of Nations 
may be distinguished through this circumstance, and from the 
weeds which have firmly attached themselves to their transit may 
with some certainty be determined whether Sclaves or Germans, 
Europeans or Orientals, Negroes or Indians, &c., formerly built 
their huts on any spot. . . . The North American savage 
significantly calls our Plantain, or Road-weed, (2/antago major,) 
‘the Footstep of the Whites ;’ and a common species of Vetch 
( Vicia cracca) still marks the former abode of the Norwegian colo- 
nists in Greenland.” . . . “An old Chinese legend narrates 
A pious hermit, who in his watchings and prayers had often been 
overtaken by sleep, so that his eyelids had closed, in holy wrath 
against the weakness of the flesh, cast them off and threw them 
on the ground. But a god caused a Tea-shrub to spring out of 
them, the leaves of which exhibit the form of an eyelid bordered 
with lashes, and possess the giftof hinderingsleep.” . . . “An 
acre of land planted with cabbages requires more than five mil- 
lion pounds of water in the four summer months; an acre plant- 
ed with hops, as much as six or seven millions of pounds. From 
accurate examinations, it appears that streams carry away in some 
cases four fifths of all the’water precipitated from the atmosphere, 
and indeed it would seem “fully the whole. But assuming that only 
one half is thus carried away, and the rest made av ailable to the 
plants, this, even in England, will give us less than twelve hundred 
thousand pounds per acre. The watery vapor of the atmosphere 
must therefore be brought to the plant in some other way, and 
this happens through the property of absorbing the moisture of 
the atmosphere, which is possessed by most of the constituents of 
the soil. No substance possesses this property in so high a degree 
as humus.” 
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4.— Labor and other Capital : the Rights of each secured and the 
Wrongs of both eradicated, or, an Exposition of the Cause 


why few are Wealthy and many Poor, and the Delineation of 


a System, which, without infringing the Rights of Property, 
will give to Labor its just Reward. By Epwarp KELLoce, 
Author of “ Currency, the Evil and the Remedy.” New York. 
1849. Ilvol. 8vo. pp. 298. 


Mr. KELLoGG is a merchant of New York, who has retired 
from active business and now devotes himself to studying the 
Philosophy of Finance. The work referred to in the title-page 
contained a remarkable exhibition of the evils of our present mon- 
etary scheme. The present work sets forth the same thoughts in 
a new form, and applied to other examples. 

The book contains an Introduction and two Parts. In the In- 
troduction Mr. Kellogg very briefly defines his terms, and states 
his design. Part I. treats of the Principles of Distribution. The 
several chapters relate to value, to money as the medium of dis- 
tribution ; to a rate of interest, which determines the amount to 
be distributed to the Capitalist and the Laborer; to the Banking 
System. In this part of his work he explains at length the evils 
of the present monetary system, and illustrates his opinions by 
striking examples. 

Money, he says, is the measure of all values; hence, as the na- 
tion fixes the length of the yard and the capacity of the bushel, 
so must it the value of money: this can only be done by fixing 
the rate of interest, and in doing that the nation determines what 
proportion of a laborer’s earnings shall go to the capitalist, and 
what remain in his own hands. 


“Money is valuable in proportion to its power to accumulate value by inter- 
est. A dollar which can be loaned for twelve per cent. interest, is worth twice 
as much as one that can be loaned for but six per cent., as much as a railroad 
stock which will annually bring in twelve per cent., is worth twice as much as 
one that annually brings in six per cent.” — p. 56. 

“The right to fix the value of money is as much reserved by the govern- 
ment, as the right to fix the length of the yard or the weight of the pound, 
and the regulation of its value is a thousand times more important to the 
people, than the regulations of the length of the yard-stick or the weight of 
the pound.” —p. 61. 


Money is not merchandise, for it is the standard measure of all 
values. The common laws of merchandise will not apply to mon- 
ey. He thus states the effect of a high rate of interest, pp. 75- 
77, 94, 115. 

“ There are but two purposes to which the yearly produce of labor can be 
applied. One is the payment of the yearly rent or interest on the capital em- 


ployed, and the other is the payment of labor. If laborers pay to capital, as 
use or interest for the year, their whole surplus products, the laborers, as a 
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body, work merely for a subsistence, and the capital takes their whole surplus 
earnings. The laborer receives for his year's toil, food, clothing, and shelter 
only, and these, perhaps, of the poorest kind ; while the capitalist lives in lux- 
ury, increases the number of his bonds and mortgages, or with his income 
buys land or builds houses to let, which will, in succeeding years, take a still 
greater sum from the laborer. The law of interest, or per centage on money, 
as much governs the rent or use of all property, and consequently the reward 
of labor, as the law of gravitation governs the descent of water. If interest 
on money be too high, a few owners of capital will inevitably accumulate the 
wealth or products of the many. No body of men can, by labor, offer success- 
ful resistance to accumulation by the law of interest, more than they can by 
labor alter the effect of the law of gravitation. The evil is legislative, and 
the remedy must be legislative. 

* Money loaned on interest, cr invested in property, is doubled in a certain 
length of time, according to the rate of interest charged. When this rate is 
too high, it requires the principal to be doubled in so short a time, that the 
borrower is compelled to give all his surplus products as interest or rent on the 
capital ; whereas, justice requires that he should pay for its use only a moderate 
per centage, and himself retain the chief surplus of his labor. 

* The following illustration, calculating property to accumulate or double at 
certain rates of yearly per centage, in the same manner as money, will clearly 
exhibit the various results to laborers from various rates of interest. A., B., 
and C., are young men, who have just come of age. C. is heir to $10,000, 
while A. and B. are mechanics, without capital. C. contracts with A. and B. 
to build a house. which shall cost $5,000, on a lot for which he paid $5,000. 
The house and lot together are worth $10,000. C. leases this property to A. 
and B., and charges them seven per cent. upon its cost, clear of insurance, tax- 
es, and repairs. The interest is payable once a quarter. A rate of interest 
of seven per cent. per annum, paid quarterly, will accumulate a sum equal to 
the principal loaned or invested in property in ten years. In this period, A. 
and B. are compelled to buy another lot, build upon it another as good a 
house, and pay the lot and house to C. for the use of the house they oceupy. 
In twenty years, if A. and B. retain the use of the house and its accruing 
rents, they must pay C. three houses; in thirty years, they must pay him sev- 
en houses; in forty years, fifteen houses; in fifty years, thirty-one houses; in 
sixty years, sixty-three houses ; and in seventy years, one hundred and twenty- 
seven houses. In seventy years all these are built by A. and B., and paid to 
C. for the use, or as the accumulation on the one that he leased to them. The 
one hundred and twenty-seven lots which A. and B. earn the money to buy, 
cost $635,000, and the buildings cost an equal amount, making together, 
$1,270,000; which sum is paid to C. for seventy years’ rent of one house and 
lot worth $10,000. At the expiration of the lease, the original house must be 
returned to its owner, as well as the rent. If, instead of being invested in the 
house and lot, the $10,000 were loaned on interest at seven per cent., and the 
interest were collected and re-loaned quarterly, the money would accumulate 
in a given period precisely the same amount as the property. 

“ Now, suppose interest to be at three per cent. per annum, and A. and B. 
to build the house, and pay C. three per cent. annually on its cost of $10,000. 
This is $300, instead of $700 a year; and, at this rate, the interest on money 
collected and re-loaned quarterly, requires nearly twenty-four years to accumu- 
late a sum equal to the principal. Therefore, in twenty-four years A. and B. 
would give C. another house; and in seventy-two years, seven houses, instead 
of one hundred and twenty-seven, which they are compelled to do at seven 
per cent. interest. The labor of building the houses is neither increased by a 
high rate, nor diminished by a low rate of interest.” — pp. 75-77. 

“The ten thousand most wealthy men in the United States are probably 
worth, on an average, at least $300,000—in the aggregate 33,000,000,000. 
The annual interest on this sum at six per cent. would be $180,000,000. If 
these men should sell their property, and invest the proceeds in bonds and 
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mortgages bearing six per cent. interest per annum, and remove from the 
country, they would impose a tribute on the productive industry of the nation 
which would impoverish it for ages. It is doubtful whether the people would 
ever be able to pay and satisfy the interest and principal of the debt. They 
would pay $180,000,000 of their products yearly, without receiving any equiv- 
alent. And yet, without the labor of the buyers or borrowers, the property 
would be useless ; and if the owners received any benefit from it, they would 
be obliged to remain and cultivate it themselves. Should laws be such, that 
ten thousand wealthy men leaving their country, could impose such a burden 
upon the millions left behind? If interest were reduced to one per cent., and 
the ten thousand men should sell their property, leaving the proceeds on in- 
terest at one per cent., this nation would pay them $30,000,000 interest annu- 
ally. And this would be quite enough for producers to pay for the use of 
capital.” — p. 94. 

“ Suppose, when Virginia was settled in 1607, England had sold to the first 
settlers the whole of the United States for $1,000, and had taken a mortgage 
for this sum covering the whole property. Instead of paying the iuterest 
yearly at seven per cent., the settlers agree to take up their bonds at the end of 
every six months, and add in the interest. Allow the $1,000 and the accruing 
interest to remain outstanding until 1850, and then become due. Although 
the prosperity of the nation has far surpassed that of any other, yet its proper- 
ty of every description would not pay the debt. The interest would double 
4 the principal in ten years and one month. In one hundred years and ten 
; months, the debt would amount to $1,024,000; and in two hundred and one 
years and eight months, to $1,048,576,000. Add forty years and four months 
to 1849, and the sum would amount to $16,777,216,000.” — p, 115. 
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He says that less than one twentieth of the population owns E 
more than one half of the property of the whole land. If they 4 
have done more than one half of the needful productive work — 4 
of hands or head — this is right; if not, wrong. This unjust dis- 3 


tribution comes from high rates of interest. 





“In 1835, the whole valuation of the taxed real and personal estate in the 
State of New York, was $530,653,524 ; and in 1845, it had increased to $605.- 
646,095. In the ten years, the people of the State added to their wealth $74,- 
992, 571— equal to $7,499,257 a year, or a fraction over one and four tenths 
per cent. a year on the capital employed.” —p. 105. 

“If the people had rented the State of a foreign nation, and at the end of 
every six months we had taken up our obligations and added in the six months’ 
interest, at the end of the ten years we should have added to the principal over 
$524,000,000. We should have owed the foreign nation, in interest or rent, 
asum seven times greater than all that we earned above our own support. 
If we earned only $74,992,571 more than our own support, how could we re- 
turn the property to its owners, and pay them $524,000,000 of rent, or seven 
times more than our labor would produce? Yet the laws of the State, fixing 
the interest at seven per cent., make a requisition equal to this upon laborers 
in favor of capital.” — p. 106. 

“The debts yearly contracted in the State by sales of land, merchandise, } j 








&c., amount to several hundred millions of dollars, and two, three, or four hun- 
dred millions bear interest. Must not the payment of so great an amount of 
interest, by producers, concentrate the wealth of the State in the hands of a 
few capitalists, and continue more and more to oppress producers? We might 
as well expect by labor to dam up the mouths of the rivers of our continent, 
so that they could not empty into the ocean, as to expect, by labor, to contend 
successfully against the power of capital, even at two and a half per cent. in- 
terest, and much less against six or seven per cent. An interest of even two a 
and a half per cent. per annum, on capital, would as certainly break down pro- ES 
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ductive industry, and accumulate the wealth in favor of capital, as the waters 
of the rivers would certainly break down the dams, and force their waters and 
the obstructing dams into the ocean.” — p. 107. 

“Tf all men are by nature free and equal, why has legislation reversed the 
order of nature so as to secure the greatest possible inequality? It is not in 
the power of man to continue a more effectual method of concentrating prop- 
erty in a few hands, than by high rates of interest. This method works rapid- 
ly and securely, because it extorts consent as it operates. If civilization re- 
quire, as its basis, that property should descend from father to son, it certainly 
does not require that legislation should do its utmost to magnify the inequali- 
ties arising from this right of inheritance. These inequalities only exist be- 
cause the whole body of producers are obliged to pay an exorbitant price for 
the yearly rent of every description of property ; and why are they obliged to 
pay this price? Because the rent is determined by the legal interest on money, 
the standard of value, to which no individual, nor class of individuals, can offer 
successful resistance.” — pp. 141, 142. 

“In consequence of our higher rates of interest, the property of the United 
States is concentrating in the hands of a few men much more rapidly than in 
older countries. This concentration will continue until the rates of interest 
are reduced below the rates obtained in older countries.” — p. 169. 

“ High rates of interest have been, and are, the cause of the poverty of pro- 
ducers in all nations.” — p. 171. 

“The income of the holder of English government securities is earned by 
the operatives in the mines and the factories, and by the seamstresses and vari- 
ous workmen in the cities. But the bond holder comes in direct contact with 
none of these. His income is paid by the government, which gathers it from 
every branch of industry in the country by grievous taxations.” 

“The laws of the British government, respecting money, as much compel 
the producing classes to toil for the capitalists, as the laws of the Southern 
States compel the slave to work for his master.” — pp. 172, 173. 


Mr. Kellogg shows reasons enough why there are many poor 
and few rich, but he undertakes to point out a remedy. He 
proposes that the nation should found an institution called the 
National Safety Fund, which shall issue paper money and loan it 
at one per cent. a year, taking real property for security, and 
shall also receive money on deposit and pay the same interest. 

The work is striking, and in many respects is original. 


2.— The Town; its Memorable Characters and Events. By 
Leigh Hunt. St. Paul’s to St. James, with forty-five Mlus- 
trations. London. 1848. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. x1. 
and 350. Vol. IL. pp. viru. and 312. 


Tats work is written in the agreeable style which distinguishes 
all the works of the author. It contains a good deal of curious 
information, and is a valuable hand-book for the visitor of the 
great commercial metropolis of the world. The changes in the 
outward aspect of London from the days of “ King Lud” to 
Queen Victoria, are nicely delineated; the changes of Manners, 
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Laws, and Religion, are also touched upon. The distinguished 
men who have lived in London during the many centuries of its 
existence pass before the reader’s eye, and pleasant stories are 
related of some of them; still, the work is not so interesting or 
so valuable as one might reasonably expect from the subject or 
the author. He seems to have been resolved to make a book, 
and has done so. Mr. Macaulay’s account of London, though 
brief, is far more satisfactory. 


6.— A Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 
Indicating the accentuation of every German word ; containing 
several hundred German synonyms, &c., &c, Compiled from 
the works of Hilpert, Fliigel, Grieb, Heyse, and others. In two 
parts: Part I. German and English; Part Il. English and 
German. By J. G. Apuier, &e., &e. New York. 1849. 
2 vols. in one. 8vo. pp. XV1., 850, and 522. 


Tue German-English portion of this work is more valuable 
than any that we have before seen. The English-German part 
“oi is taken from the London edition of Dr. Fliigel, without alteration. 
4 We only wish it had been from the last edition of Dr. Fliigel. 
This Dictionary of Mr. Adler affords all that an American or 
ae English scholar will ordinarily want for reading the German 
classics, and appears to be as complete a manual as Leverett’s 
i Lexicon is for the Latin, or Mr. Pickering’s for the Greek lan- 
guage. 








4 7.— Deutsches Mérchenbuch. Edited by Lupwie Brecuste. 
r Leipsic. 1847. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. vu. and 301. 





ee Tuts is a pleasant collection of popular stories, legends, and 
r the like. Some of them have been taken from the mouths of the 
¥ people, and never before printed. Others are tolerably well 
known. 

We give a translation of the first in the book, which is by the 
Editor himself. 









Once there was a time when there were no little stories (Mir- 
chen), and it was a sad time for the children, for the fairest of 
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butterflies was wanting in their Youth’s-Paradise. And there 
were two children of a king, who were playing together in their 
father’s stately garden. The garden was full of majestic flowers ; 
its walks were strown with various colored stones and golden sand, 
and glittered in rivalry with the sparkling dew on the flower-beds. 
In the garden there were cool grottos with plashing waters, foun- 
tains rushing high up towards fair marble statues, and lovely 
banks to lie on and go to sleep. Gold and silver fish swam in the 
basins ; the most beautiful birds fluttered about in great gilt bird- 
houses, and other birds hopped and flew about in the open air, 
singing their songs with clear, sweet voices. But the two children 
had all this and saw it every day, and so they were tired of the 
glitter of the stones, of the sweet smell of the flowers, of the 
leaping waters, of the fish that were so dumb, and of the birds 
whose songs they could not understand. 

The children sat down silent together and were sad. They had 
all that a child could wish — costly playthings, handsome clothes, 
pleasant food and drinks, and every day they could play in the 
beautiful garden. ‘They were sad—they knew not why, nor 
what was wanting. 

One day the queen, their mother, came to them,—a tall, 
handsome woman, with mild and agreeable features, — and she 
took it to heart because her children were so sober and only 
smiled upon her in a melancholy way, instead of running to meet 
her with a shout. She was disturbed because her children were 
not happy as children should be and can, for they know no cares, 
and the heaven of childhood is, for the most part, without clouds. 

The queen seated herself beside her children, — the one a boy, 
and the other a girl,—and putting one of her round white arms 
about each of them, said in a motherly tone, “ What do you want, 
my dear children ?” 

“Dear mother,” said the boy, “we don’t know what.” “ We 
are so sad,” said the girl. “It is so beautiful here in the garden, 
and you have all that heart could wish. Why are you not 


happy?” said the queen, and a tear came into her eye, out of 


which a kindly soul was wont to laugh. 

“What we have does not give us joy enough,” said the girl; 
and the boy added, “ We want something and know not what.” 

The mother was troubled and silent, and thought, What can 
the children wish for, to make them happy, besides the fine gar- 
den, these handsome clothes, abundance of playthings, and agree- 
able food and drink. But she could not find out what it was they 
thought of. 

“Oh that I were myself again a child,” said she to herself, with 
a gentle sigh. “Then I could soon know what would make my 
children happy. But I have roamed too far from the land of my 
youth, where the gold birds fly through the trees of Paradise — 
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those birds that have no feet because they are never weary and 
need no earthly rest. Oh that such a bird would come and bring 
my darlings what will make them happy.” 

And lo, as the queen was wishing for it, suddenly there hovered 
over her, in the blue sky, a wonderful bird ; a splendor shot out 
from it like the flame of gold and the glitter of precious stones. 
It came nearer and nearer; the queen saw it and the children, 
who cried, “ Ah, ah!” and for very astonishment could find no 
other words. 

The bird was very lovely to look upon, as, flying lower and 
lower, it sank down, so shimmering and shining with a rainbow- 
glitter, almost dazzling the eyes, and yet attracting them. It was 
so beautiful that the queen and the children shuddered with joy 
as they felt the waving of its wings. But before they anticipated 
it, the wonderful bird had alighted in the lap of the queen-mother, 
and looked at the children with eyes like the gentle eyes of a 
child, and yet there was something in its eyes which the children 
did not understand — something strange that made you shudder. 
So they did not venture to touch the bird, but they saw that this 
strange and beautiful unearthly creature, under its variegated and 
glittering feathers, had some of a deep black, which could not be 
seen at a distance. But the children had barely so much time to 
look at this fair and wonderful bird as it has taken to tell of it, 
before this bird of Paradise without feet rose and shimmered, 
often higher and higher, till it seemed only a colored feather 
floating in the sky, then only a streak of gold, and then it disap- 
peared, but until then they all looked at it with amazement. 

But oh, wonderful, when they looked down again how were they 
astonished anew. In the mother’s lap lay a golden egg, which 
the bird had left there. Oh, how it glittered, so green-gold and 
golden-blue, like the most precious Labrador stones and Mother 
of Pearl. The children both exclaimed with one mouth, “ Ah, the 
beautiful Egg!” But the mother smiled delightedly, gratetully 
surmising that this must be the precious thing yet lacking for her 
children’s happiness; the egg in its shell, glittering with magic 
colors, must contain the talisman which would assure the children 
of that contentment which is denied to the old, and would quiet 
their anxiety and childish trouble. 

But the children could not be weary with looking at the beau- 
tiful egg, and in that forget the bird who brought it. At first they 
did not venture to touch it; but at length the girl laid one of the 
tips of her rosy little fingers upon it, and suddenly called out — 
while her innocent face flushed with purple — “ The egg is warm!” 
Then the boy also carefully tapped it with his finger, to see if she 
had spoken the truth. At last, the mother laid her delicate hand 
on the precious egg, and — what followed? The shel! broke in 
two, and a creature came forth wonderful to behold. It had 
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wings, but was not a bird, nor a butterfly, nor a bee, nor a dragon- 
fly, and yet it was something — only not to be described. It was 
the CHILD’s DELIGHT with vari-colored wings, glittering with 
many hues — itself a child, —the child of that marvellous Phan- 
tasy —the Srory (Miirchen). 

These children of a king are mankind in their Paradise of 
Youth, and Nature was the beautiful tender mother. By her 
wish she had brought down for them that wonderful bird, Phan- 
tasy — which has such elegant gold feathers, and also some that 
are very dark, and in her lap it laid the golden Egg of Story. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


University Sermons. Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown University, 
by Francis Wayland, President of the University. Boston. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. Vir. and 328. 

The Artist's Married Life, being that of Albert Diirer. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. K. Stoddart, reprinted from the Lon- 
don edition. Boston and Cambridge. 1849. 12mo. pp. xxiv. and 258. 

Essays and Sketches, by Caroline W. Healy Dall. 


‘*T have besought the stars with tears, to send 
A power unto me.” Festus. 


Boston. 1849. l6mo. pp. vill. and 116. 

Pompeii and Other Poems, by William Gates Dix. Boston. 1848. 12mo. 
pp- Vir. and 160. 

The Woodman and Other Poems, by William Ellery Channing. Boston. 
1849. 12mo. pp. Iv. and 92. 

The Oriental Bath, a Poem, with a brief outline of the more important parts 
of Hygiene, and Instructions in the Use of the Bath, with additional Remarks 
of Combe, Andria, Bell, Slade, Urquhart, Savory, and Willis, by C. B. Peck- 
ham, Proprietor of the Oriental Baths, Pelham Street, Newport, R. I. Salutem 
felicitatemque promovero frustraque non vixero. Providence. 1847. 12mo. 


. 48. 

PPThe Vision of Sir Launfal, by James Russell Lowell. Cambridge. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 28. 

Rational Psychology, or the Subjective Idea and the Objective Law of all 
Intelligence, by Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in 
the Theological Seminary of Auburn. Auburn. 1849. 8vo. pp. 718. 

Important Doctrines of the True Christian Religion explained, demonstrated, 
and vindicated from Vulgar Errors, &c., &c., being a Series of Lectures deliv- 
ered at the New Jerusalem Church in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London, 
by the Rev. S. Noble, &c., &., with an Introduction by George Bush. New 
York. 1848. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 486. 

Golden Gems for the Christian, selected from the Writings of Rev. John 
Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Joseph Banvard. Boston. 24mo. 

. 128. 

‘Sen shall not Live by Bread alone. A Thanksgiving Sermon preached in 
Newburyport, Nov. 30th, 1848, by T. W. Higginson, Minister of the First 
Religious Society. 2nd Edition. Newburyport. 1848. 12mo. pp. 12. 
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Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1678-9. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 224. 

‘A Letter to the President of Harvard College, by a Member of the Corpora- 
tion. Boston. 1849. 8vo. P . 54. 

Remarks on the Science of fiitory, followed by an @ priori Autobiography. 
Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. x1I. and 164. 

Proverbs for the People, or Illustrations of Practical Godliness drawn from 
the Book of Wisdom, by E. L. Magoon, author of “the Orators of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. x11. and 272. 

Selections from the writings of James Kennard, Jr., with a Sketch of his Life 
and Character. Printed for private circulation. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 
XL. and 308. 

Poems, by William Thompson Bacon. Cambridge. 1848. 12mo. pp. v. 
and 276. 

Requisites to our Country’s Glory. A Discourse before His Excellency 
George N. Briggs, &c., &e., by John Pierce, D. D., &e., &e. Boston. 8vo. 

. 62. 

Sane Mount, a Romance of the Massachusetts Colony. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 222, and 252. 

Sechs Theologisch-politische Volksreden von Pavia Friedrich Strauss. 8vo. 

pp. 54. 
er politische und der theologische Liberalismus, von D. F. Strauss. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 

Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der Caesaren, oder Julian der Abtriin- 
ige, ein Vortrag von David Friedrich Strauss. 8vo. pp. 80. 

Heinrich Ewald, Geschichte des Volks Israels. Band III., Hiilfte 1. pp. 484, 
und Anhang Zu B. IL. pp. 392. 

Viehoff, Goethe’s Leben. Theil Il. pp. 556. 





